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CERES AND PERSEPHONE 
By Peter Wells 


I am Ceres I am Isis 
I am all that has been and shall be 
None among mortals has taken off my veil. 


Hidden under a garland of corn, I search the meadows for 
Persephone, 

I hear the waters falling in the mountains and beneath my feet 

The fountains spring from the green grasses. 

I mourn the days when the wind ran in my daughter’s hair. 

I wander searching the sky for a star till Jupiter 

Shall blow between the branches of the apple tree 

His breath like lightning to kindle my understanding. 


Persephone with the pomegranate to her lips, tearful in hell 

Searching the dark scales of her husband’s eyes for a fiend 
of thunder 

Hears the cavern echo with the roll of darkness 

Where she on the left hand of Pluto sits sipping his bitterness. 

And remembering the sweet waters that ran through her 
meadow 

Like the passion of a virgin who goes to meet her lover 

She cries into the reflected memory of her mother. 


PRAYER FOR A LADY 
By Herbert Palmer 


Guard Thou my queen, O Lord of Light ! 
Make bright her ways, and guide her feet, 
And in the darkness of her night 
Console her with Thy sure heart-beat. 
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Bring hope and buoyant beauty back ; 
Put roses in her thorny field ; 

And where Death’s minions cross her track 
Protect her with Thine azure shield. 


Slant low Thy spear against her foes— 
Strange hidden hands with foil and net. 
Defeat the wind that on her blows 
When grass and leaf are flame-beset. 


And let her clear eyes clearer see, 

With mind to hold the rearward truth ; 
And on her tongue let all truth be, 

And in sick heart Thy healing ruth. 


Oh, arm her sweetness to endure !— 
Though bitter wind and wave deride. 
The sun and stars shall be her lure 
If Thou but bind her to Thy side. 


She treads an olden world, apart ; 

Strange glamour shimmers through her gaze. 
There dwells a song within her heart 

Whose hands are on the solar rays. 


Guard Thou my queen, O Lord of Light ! 
Enslave her with Thy pure caress ; 

Defend her with Thine armour’d might ; 
Make strong her soul with loveliness. 


THEOSEAPEoAOP Pliny, 
By T. H. Jones 


THE shapes of pity reluctantly displayed 

In dreams of daylight or the vivid darkness 
Convince like fables ; the anarchy of hope 

Is mute memorial to the griefs we made 
Immortal animals to pad across the night, 
To nuzzle us with centuries of fear. 

The coloured dreams dissolve ; the faded past 
Is crystal in the memory of a tear. 
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Pity is neither kindness nor cruelty, 

But only witness to a world of sins. 

The immemorial wilderness is weeping 

Always, a desolation that in pain begins 

And never ends but in some idiot laughter. 

Across the desert wing the hideous birds 

Whose cry is the remembered childhood nightmare, 
The sweating Adam stammering for words. 


Mirrored, the shapes of pity only reveal 

Our frightened selves, distortions of our dreams. 
Marooned in that discoloured wilderness, 
Distractedly looking for the healing streams, 
We hear the terrible chatter of those birds. 
Their shadows blotting out the vacant sky 
Remind us of our heritage of debt 

And doubt, and the inexorable need to die. 


The shapes of pity like bubbles elude us. 

The storied animals of our nursery 

Stalk monster-wise across our withered landscape. 
Doom is despair ; the dead not dead are we. 
The skeleton sprawled across the desert rock 

Is smiling in its empty staring eyes. 

All metaphors are murder ; death is human, 

The one true pity, the undeceiving surprise. 


RONDEL 
AFTER CHARLES D’ORLEANS, 1394-1465 


By R. N. Currey 


Winter, you’re nothing but a lout. 
Summer is polite and gentle ; 
Only look how May and April 
Accompany him day in, day out. 
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See how fields and woods and flowers 
Wear his livery of verdure 

And of many other colours 
According to the rule of Nature ; 


But Winter, you are all filled out 

With snow and sleet and wind and drizzle ; 
It’s time we sent you into exile ; 

I never flatter, but speak out ; 

Winter, you’re nothing but a lout. 


CHARLES D’ORLEANS 
By Mona Gooden 


LIKE a March daffodil the storm has whirled 
Into a cavern’s gloom, 

So you were borne, O fairest flower of France 
To a more sombre tomb. 


How pitiful to see a skylark caged 
By man’s stone-hearted power ! 

And you who sang sweeter than any bird, 
They trapped in London’s Tower. 


Far from your poplars shivering silverly, 
Far from the Seine’s bright stream ; 
But those who held your body prisoner 
Were vanquished by your dream. 


And on this day of azure-dappled sky, 
When snowdrops scent the breeze, 

And buds like small green flames are leaping up 
The dark boughs of the trees ; 


Your songs O exiled poet, dewy-fresh, 
Still hold the power to sting 

The heart with the same anguished poignancy 
Of these first notes of Spring. 
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WELSH SHEPHERD 
By R. S. Thomas 


Poor Iago Prytherch wandering in the dew, 
Drunk with dew as others with wine ; 

Hanging out his thoughts on the far skyline, 
Wind-chastened for the world to view. 

At break of day behold him, alone with his few 
Hedge-shorn yearlings and his bitch at heel, 

A scarecrow of a man, becalmed in the unreal 
Tides of light, with his cracked lips askew. 


There he stands, counting his phantom flock 
Carefully as his money, while the ravens mock 
Each dream picture of a swollen fold. 

A theme for sentiment ? Yet spare your tears ; 
His speech is poetry, and the nimble airs 

Of dawn have trimmed his tattered rags with gold. 


PLATO AND THE MODERN 
CONSCIOUNESS 


By Arland Ussher 


are extremely confused and even contradictory ; he who 

dreamed of Philosopher-Kings has become himself the King 
of Philosophers, and—while we admit his right to that title— 
there is something in us that feels the association of ideas to be 
incongruous. Plato’s philosophy seems to us like a museum 
assembled by an artist-collector, in which everything is splendid 
and dazzling, but there is no life—nothing is “ going on”’ ; the 
only live thing in the place is our guide—Plato’s protégé Socrates— 
who is clearly a ‘“‘ character ’’ and whom we like to look in on 
and engage in argument, but not for too long. Plato is in fact 
the greatest poet and saint of the ordering and regulative Reason, 
and nearly every philosophy in Europe for 200 years has been— 
as Kant called his work—a Critique of Reason; Reason to us 


I THINK it may be said that our modern reactions to Plato 
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seems a convenience, and—like many other conveniences—at 
present in short supply, but we scarcely think it a subject for 
mystical fervours. We find it easier to be excited about the 
ugliest of Aztec gods or Negro fetishes than about such bloodless 
abstractions as the Good, the True and the Beautiful. Even 
those modern schools which direct their attacks not so much 
against Reason as against Language—which appear superficially 
to cast back to Plato’s mathematical philosophy—are in reality 
pointing to the furthest pole away from it ; for they deny the 
claim of the Reason to tell us anything about Values, or—as 
Plato would have said—to establish a rational world. It may be 
urged that the flight from Reason has landed us in our present 
nuiseries, that we are mad and Plato was sane, and that our only 
hope is to get back to Classical balance and composure—if we 
can ; and there is certainly truth in this. But truth is not, after 
all, such a simple matter. There are lawgivers of thought whom 
we can accept, but whose ruling it is scarcely in our power fully 
to believe—which means to love ; and if we do not unreservedly 
believe in Plato’s Reason it means that we believe in some other 
things, which must unavoidably come into conflict with Reason. 
And, as we know, European men have believed in many other 
things, which had very little place in Plato’s sunlit world; I 
believe myself that they can all) be resumed under the concept of 
Will—whether divine, human or demonic—so to say, organic, 
conscious or mechanical. The very word “ philosophy” has 
come to have a dusty museum-case flavour for us, because we 
feel that the Will—the wayward spirit of man—is before and 
above all Laws and Categories. ‘ Philosophy will clip an angel’s 
wings’ said Keats, voicing the eternal protest of inspiration 
against “the dull brain’’. Reading the Platonic Dialogues we 
are charmed, entertained—as by a super-Boswell portraying for 
us a super-Johnson—sometimes moved and touched ; but in the 
end we go out by the same door where in we went—quite tired 
of people who apparently thought that the highest life was the 
life of argument. We are moved quite differently, I think, by 
the mysterious cry of Tertullian “The Son of God is dead—I 
believe it because it is absurd ’’—by the sublime affirmation of 
Dante, after traversing all the hells and purgatories ‘‘ His Will 
is our Peace ’’—by the tortured defiance of Luther ‘“‘ Here I 
stand, I cannot do otherwise ’—by the metaphysical minimum 
claim of Descartes ‘I think, therefore I am”, even by Kant’s 
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rather pedantically-expressed humility before the starry heavens 
and the moral law. For all these are desperate “last-ditch ” 
assertions, the pronouncements of men naked and alone, who 
have burnt all their bridges behind them—a situation in which 
humanity as a whole is more and more finding itself today. These 
men we feel were essentially Martyrs, and felt the sting of death 
in the midst of life—in a sense in which Socrates, charmingly 
urbane up to the last, and looking forward to continuing his 
discussions among the Immortals, was never a martyr. The 
paradox of Plato is that he is so nearly a Christian saint, but one 
whose education did not commence with the Garden of Eden; 
to him the fruits of the Tree of Knowledge are the food of 
philosophy. Even Aristotle, so much less religious in temper, is 
nearer to our nostalgia—with his mysterious Unmoved Mover 
to whom the whole Creation gravitates ‘‘as the lover seeks the 
beloved’. Whether or no we are orthodox Christians, the Fall 
means something real for our modern way of feeling ; Knowledge 
is a fruit that lies very heavily on our breasts, and gives us bad 
dreams. If we are poets or artists—and I think everyone today 
feels dimly that salvation must somehow come from art—we 
are more interested in personal impressions, those immediate 
apprehensions which vary from one to another of us, than in 
any conclusions reached by a process of reasoning. For Reason 
is tied to words—or at the least to mathematical signs—and 
there are no words or signs for the subconscious states which 
make up so large a part of our total being. Both Plato and Dr. 
Jung speak of “‘ Archetypes”, but they mean very different 
things by them. The Archetypes of Plato are what logicians 
call ‘‘ universals ’’, counters from which every individual image 
has been scraped clean away; while the Archetypes of Jung 
are the very foundations of personality, the poles of our instinctive 
life—they are in fact much more like the Olympian Gods than 
the Platonic Ideas. The fact that Plato, in his fondness for 
mythological imagery, describes the logical process as a 
‘‘ reminiscence ’’, should not blind us to the fact that he is far 
more of a pure rationalist than was, for example, Wordsworth 
when he wrote of the child coming “ trailing clouds of glory ”’. 
We feel today that any truth about human beings must be, if 
I may put it so, a Common Denominator rather than a Common 
Factor—that it must be arrived at by putting together our separate 
subjective idiosyncrasies and viewpoints, and not by abstracting 
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a colourless average from them; otherwise it leaves out the 
mysterious but all-important” thing called Individuality. This 
much is, I think, common ground between such widely divergent 
schools as the Idealists and the Pragmatists—even if Idealists 
and Pragmatists seem often to despair of discovering a whole 
truth at all, and fail to see the shape of the wood on account of 
the multitude of trees. But I fancy that our dissatisfaction 
with Plato is a part of the wider dissatisfaction—or tempered 
enthusiasm—with which our generation regards the products of 
Hellenic genius ; we feel that they are a little too perfect. Not 
only were the Greeks perfect in execution, but they deliberately 
chose beautiful subjects—and that, to us, is almost an artistic 
sin. Perfection in that sense is apt to be a little dead and 
mechanical ; it was, significantly, a civilisation taught by Greece 
to worship logic which produced the Machine. Plato himself 
declared, absurdly, that the only beautiful objects were those 
formed by turning-lathes, rulers and patterns—objects which 
exemplified perfectly the straight line and the circle. It is no 
accident that Greek statuary and ceramics are perhaps the easiest 
of all art-objects to imitate successfully by machinery—the 
pseudo-Classical is never quite so caricatural in effect as, for 
instance, fake Gothic or “‘teashop”’ Japanese. The Greeks 
bequeathed to Europe that preference for the “ noble ”’ subject, 
for strict proportion and “ good taste ’’, which dominated the 
art of the West from the Renascence down to the revolt of the 
Impressionists. Plato, in the Dialogues, writes beautifully about 
Beauty, which is what makes him the idol of estheticians who are 
not artists ; how much better we like him when he is writing 
about Socrates, or, rather, presenting the argumentative old 
gnome for our delight! Plato’s banishment of the poets from 
his Republic is, of course, too often quoted against him ; that 
Republic was not conceived, like a modern Utopia, as a grand 
confederation of the world, but as a single tiny city-state, from 
which the rulers could with as good right eject unadaptable citizens 
as a modern club refuses applicants who would jar with the tone 
of the place. It should also be remembered that the poet who 
disobeyed the rules prescribed by Plato’s ‘“‘ Guardians ”’ was not 
to be exterminated like a mad dog—as in some modern countries— 
but courteously conducted beyond the walls. To write of Plato 
as the prophet of Totalitarianism—as many do today—is therefore 
just a little hard, unless one is careful to explain what one means. 
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But there is justice in the suggestion if we mean that Plato was 
the first to petrify the instinctive life of the world with the Medusa- 
like Ideal ; what a poet he suppressed in himself we may judge 
by the single line of his own poetry which has come down to us— 
“ Would that I were heaven, all eyes, to behold thee!” And 
yet if we project ourselves back into the 5th Century B.C., and 
regard Plato in his context, I think he immediately regains his 
traditional right to our veneration ; it is a pity, indeed, that our 
modern taste for historical relativism is not called in more often 
to correct our easier modern fashion of Debunking the Great. 
An American author wrote a book representing Plato as a toady 
of the Athenian smart set, a prosy and touchy pedant, and a 
pathological case ; in it the Symposium is criticised on the score 
of vulgarity! Well, I suppose even such books have their use, 
in so far as they make Plato less of a dreadful stone bust in a 
niche ; but in seeking to explode the legend of Plato they leave 
one wondering how the man they describe could ever have become 
a legend. Plato’s philosophy is not the complete Answer for 
us at the present time, but his Problem was the opposite of our 
Problem ; and it is unfair to complain if the gift of Reason, which 
we owe to the great Greeks, has proved, in our hands, to be a 
“ Grecian gift’. The life of the primitive, and even of the highly- 
cultured Oriental, is a prey to a constant agoraphobia before the 
jungle of sensation and imagination; as our life today tends 
rather to a sort of claustrophobia within the “iron curtains ”’ 
set around us by the over-developed mental consciousness—a 
claustrophobia which often verges on “‘ solipsism ’’, or the feeling 
that the Self exists in a vacuum. The Platonic Idealism, the 
parent of the Scholastic Realism, for the first time created a little 
order in heaven as well as on earth; so that when monotheism 
came to Europe it was able to come as the belief in a just and 
rational God—so to speak, a Constitutional Ruler of the cosmos. 
We are apt to forget that in an irrational universe monotheism 
can be a very fearful creed. And when’ at last the analytic and 
classifying Mind turned its light on the real world, there was born 
that true and best Platonist (though Plato might have had some 
difficulty in recognising him as his descendant)—the poetic and 
reverential natural scientist of the Romantic Era. The discovery 
of classes was to the mind what the invention of printing was 
to the hand, and for the first time made the masterpieces of 
Nature steadily legible to all, instead of fitfully so to a few. Nor 
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are classes necessarily—as we have rather come to think—mere 
unimaginative simplifications, a device for statisticians. In all 
things not human, the logical identity concurs, nearly enough, 
with the esthetic identity ; the particular nature and habit of 
(shall we say ?) the elephant is almost as well discovered by taking 
an average of all actual elephants, as by the more direct vision 
of the artist who sees the “ elephantine-ness ’’ in each. It is only 
in Man that the logical chains become tyrannous, because every 
individual man, inasmuch as he is a Self, is as it were a separate 
species. The ‘essential Form” of Socrates is not Man or the 
Wise Man, but the character, the living Ego of Socrates ; and the 
artist in Plato knew it well, though the thinker would hardly even 
have understood so foreign a notion. The “essential Form” of 
the State is not Plato’s somewhat pedantic Republic, but—in their 
turn—each of the many possible patterns of harmonious human 
relationship. And in fact the best example of the Platonic fallacy 
can be seen in the vulgarest use of the adjective ; the Greeks tried 
to intellectualise love itself, as the later Middle Ages tried to over- 
spiritualise it—in their perverse attempt to evade that element in 
life which is irrational, untameable and fascinating. The Platonic 
Eros is a most extraordinary spirit, who leads his votaries, by way 
of an admiration for the well-proportioned body and soul, to an 
enthusiasm for theorems in geometry ; I think that even the wildest 
fantasies of Spanish mystics could not be more far-fetched. And 
yet we sense in Plato (as, of course, even more in the great Greek 
tragedians) the hint of a dissatisfaction, a question that will not 
be repressed—breaking, very movingly, through his perfect prose. 
Why is the world so much nearer to the Idea of the Beautiful than 
to the Idea of the Good? Why does man’s lack of ‘‘ wisdom ” 
constitute such a rift in the total harmony? Why is Eros, in 
spite of everything, so disturbing to the soul’s calm? Why is life, 
in fact, so sad that it would seem better never to have been born ? 
Christianity’s reply to that inquiry was Original Sin. I shall be 
content here to phrase it that man—and he alone—is tragically 
endowed with Originality. 


EARLY DAYS OF THE IRISH 
THEATRE 


By Padraic Colum 


OME years ago one of these demons who write books on 
special subjects wrote to me: she was making a study of 
the theme of The Children of Lir, and in her ransacking 

of all languages and literatures she discovered that half a century 
ago I had published in the Weekly Independent, Dublin, a short 
play entitled “‘ The Children of Lir,”’ and she wanted me to send 
her the text. I thanked whatever saint there is who bestows 
oblivion on the juvenilia of poets and dramatists and wrote back 
that my forgetfulness of the matter was almost complete. But 
she, being a determined researcher, didn’t leave it at that: she 
then sent me a picture showing the special hell that those who 
baulked researchers were cast into, implying that my escape from 
it depended on my recalling something about that publication. 
And this started the train of recollection whose stages form this 
lecture. 

Well, this was the first work I ever got published—and paid 
for, I am happy to say. But for me the significant result was 
that it brought about my meeting with Miss Mary Quinn who 
was afterwards Mrs. Dudley Digges, and through her with the group 
that initiated the National Theatre Society. 

Something of that very early literary effort came back to me 
in the train of my recollections. I found that there were three 
good lines in it. I remembered them distinctly because when 
they came to me I said to myself—I remembered this, too, 
“It can’t be but this is poetry.”’ The four children of Lir speak 
of the witch who is to transform them into swans, and one says :— 

The lonely spirit 
Who haunts the rath and makes the night bird cry 
I do not dread so much as I dread Aoife. 
And now you'll want to know why a person of eighteen wanted 
to write a play on such an untheatrical subject as the legend 
of The Children of Lir. 

The answer is that I knew nothing whatever about the 

theatre. I had seen ‘‘ The Colleen Bawn,” “ The Shaughraun,” 
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and some plays put on by amateurs, and once I had gone to the 
Gaiety Theatre, and spent a whole shilling for a seat in the pit— 
I could have got into the gallery for sixpence—to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal in a play called ‘‘ The Elder Miss Blossom”... . I 
think the real reason why the theatre did not impress me was 
because at the age of seventeen I had discovered and read two 
plays of Ibsens—‘‘ The Master Builder’ and ‘‘ Hedda Gabler.” 
That great northern dramatist whose plays were so remote from 
any life I knew entered my mind like the bombardment that 
displaces the atom. I bless the person who left these two plays 
in a dusty corner in the public library in Dunleary ; they took 
possession of my mind; they left no room for anything that 
was not designed, that was not solid. 

I seem to be straying away from “ The Children of Lir”’ 
published in the Weekly Ivish Independent. But the over-all 
subject of my talk to you is the early days of the Irish Theatre, 
and Ibsen, still alive, still to publish his last play, was a domi- 
nating influence on some of us—a pre-natal influence, I might say. 

I was about to enter a circle in which Ibsen’s influence was 
marked. One of the plays produced by the Irish Literary Theatre 
which was the precursor of the Irish National Theatre was Ed- 
ward Martyn’s “ Heather Field,’ and [remember reading a criticism 
of it—I did not see it—in which it was said that the play should 
be translated into Danish or Norse or whatever language Ibsen 
wrote in, and have it produced in Scandanavia. The first time 
I met George Moore was after an amateur production of “A 
Doll’s House.”’ I spoke to him about it and I remember George 
exclaiming, “‘ Shakespeare, Sophocles—what are they to this 
man?’ But the most genuine of the votaries of the great Scan- 
danavian was my contemporary, James Joyce. He learned 
Danish—or whatever the language was—to read Ibsen, and he 
was able to write the first review in English of Ibsen’s last play, 
“When We Dead Awaken.” I remember a walk with James 
Joyce along the South Circular Road when he repeated to me 
in the original a lyric of Ibsen’s about water lilies. When I spoke 
to him of George Moore’s superlatives, young Joyce, with that 
unruffled critical intelligence that seemed to have been always 
his said of “ A Doll’s House,” “ Of course it will remain interesting 
as a post-card written by Ibsen will be interesting.” To him 
Ibsen’s great play was “ Hedda Gabler’; he acted in it in an 
amateur production. Joyce’s real tribute was the letter he wrote 
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him on Ibsen’s seventieth birthday—‘ I have shown,” this young 
man wrote, “ what, as it seemed to me, was your highest ex- 
cellence—your lofty, impersonal power . . . . How your wilful 
resolution to wrest the secret from life gave me heart, and how 
in your absolute indifference to public canons of art, friends and 
shibboleths, you walked in the light of your inner heroism.” 

But even now I haven’t got round to telling you how I, with 
such little attachment to the theatre as it was in Dublin, came 
to write what purported to be a play. Well, for a few years before 
this time, when I was still a youngster, Yeats, Edward Martyn 
and others, founded an Irish Literary Theatre. The scheme was 
to have plays written by Irish writers produced in Dublin by 
London actors once a year. The Irish Literary Theatre gave 
productions that, I think, went over three years. I was able to 
be at the last of these productions—‘‘ Diarmid and Grania ”’ 
written by W. B. Yeats and George Moore. Written by two such 
diverse minds, the play could not have been a good one. It was 
followed by a play in Irish—the first play in Irish to be given 
in a theatre, An Craoibhin’s Aoibhinn’s play, with an Craoibhin 
himself in the part of the poet Hanrahan...... Looking back 
I perceive that, between the production of ‘‘ The Countess 
Cathleen ” and the production of ‘‘ Diarmid and Grania ” a new 
force had arisen in Ireland. The force was contained in the Gaelic 
League that, quite suddenly, had become very significant. I 
suppose that a new generation that had turned from the barren 
disputes of Parnellites and anti-Parnellites had now arrived. 
The Gaiety Theatre was crowded with young men and women 
from the Gaelic League branches—the gallery, anyway. They 
sang national songs in the intervals. (In those days there was 
always someone in the gallery who could sing and sing very well 
and his songs would be taken up by others). After that production 
the Irish Literary Theatre came to an end, but there was a feeling 
that an Irish Theatre would come into existence. 

And now I am getting back to where I started from—a 
publication in the Ivish Weekly Independent ..... 

Now in those days there was a very stern and unbending 
wing to the revival, and that wing was Cumann na nGaedheal. 
The Cumann combined Fenianism with Gaelicism ; its president 
was John O’Leary, its moving spirit was Arthur Griffith. From 
Cumann na nGaedheal, Sinn Fein was to come. But Cumann na 
nGaedheal would not go into literary history if it did not have a 
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women’s auxiliary. That auxiliary was Inghini na h-Eireann, 
and when I mention Inghini na h-Eireann I am mentioning 
the mother of the Irish Theatre. 

Inghini na h-Eireann had an illustrious personage at its 
head—Maud Gonne. It had brought into its ranks many brilliant 
young women—but more than brilliant—illuminated by an idea 
and devoted in support of it. Its executive secretary was Mary 
Quinn who became the first actress of the National Theatre 
Society, one of its members was Mary Walker, another member 
was Sara Allgood. Without Inghini na h-Eireann I do not 
think an Irish Theatre would have come into being. 

And there was that sterling young Ulster woman, living in 
Belfast or Bangor, who was to write the first plays that Inghini 
na h-Eireann produced—aAlice Milligan. Her pageant, ‘‘ The Last 
Feast of The Fianna ’”’ had been produced by the Irish Literary 
Theatre. She had, with Eithna Carberry, edited the Shan Van 
Vocht. She wrote for the Cumann na nGaedheal festival a play, 
“ The Deliverance of Red Hugh.” I could say a great deal about 
Alice Milligan who fortunately is still with us, but I will only 
mention her extraordinary disinterestedness and a sort of practi- 
cality, northern and womanly, that went with her vision and 
dream. 

Left to themselves and influenced by the beginnings of the 
dramatic movement and having Miss Gonne to direct them, 
Inghini na h-Fireann began staging what was then in the mode 
—Tableaux Vivants. These were scenes from Moore’s melodies— 
living pictures that were carried along by the music. ‘‘ Avenging 
and Bright Fall the Swift Sword of Erin’’ in which for a minute 
the audience would see an appealing Deirdre, a frowning King 
and stalwart young heroes who would stand for no betrayals. 
I was in an audience in some hall devoted to nationalism and 
Gaelicism when I saw the tableau of “ Silent O Moyle be the 
Roar of Thy Waters’? and watched the enchantment of the 
Children of Lir. My latent dramatic interest was stirred and I 
went home and started to write the play with whose publication 
my talk to you began. 

And so I have got round to what the demon researcher 
wrote to me about, but in getting round to it I have suggested, 
I hope, the atmosphere that surrounded the beginning of the 
Irish Theatre. 

Having written the ‘“ Children of Lir,” I sent it to Inghini 
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na h-Eireann. I held back from doing this for some time because 
I did not know the proper method of addressing the Secretary 
if I wrote her in my O’Growney Irish. Of the Irish I knew I felt 
that any form of address would be too familiar. So I decided 
to write in English and begin by epistle, ‘“‘ Dear Madam.” 

It was Mary Quinn who initiated my dramatic career by 
presenting me to the two men to whom whatever success ‘‘ The 
Deliverance of Red Hugh ” had was due—Willie and Frank Fay. 
And here I want to sketch the characters of these two without 
whom the Irish Theatre could never have come into existence, 
or, if it had come into existence, could never have developed 
into what we have to-day. You have seen their portraits in the 
Abbey vestibule—very lifelike portraits they are indeed. Except 
for their common interest in the theatre there was nothing to 
mark these two men as related. They were sons of a respectable 
Dublin family. Willie had broken loose and had gone about 
the Irish countryside with travelling shows and circuses. He 
was an artisan with the rationality, the intellectual equipment 
of a superior workman. Frank was the scholarly type. In their 
wage-earning capacity Frank belonged to a firm of auditors, 
Craig Gardner, while Willie was an electric fitter who had learned 
the theory while he was putting up wires in the re-built Theatre 
Royal. Except that they were both undersized in appearance 
they had little resemblance to each other. Frank, with his open 
face and open eyes—Willie wore glasses—was much less of the 
world than his brother. Trim in get-up he gave the impression 
of a man in whom a sense of measure was strong; he was much 
less of a mixer than Willie, more of a solitary. Now and again 
he showed the crankiness of a student who sometimes found the 
work a day world distasteful. On these occasions he would 
remain apart, smile while his eyes glittered, and remark, “ I’ve 
got the hump, my boy, that’s all.” What a character for a 
Browning poem was Frank Fay, and what a pity Browning did 
not do a portrait of him for his ““Men and Women”! But 
Browning did do a portrait of Frank Fay in advance: it is of 
the Grammarian in “ A Grammarian’s Funeral.’’That passionate 
devotee to language who settled Hoti’s business and for ever 
fixed the place of the enclitic De was Frank Fay in a previous 
incarnation. 

This is an occasion when it is proper to pay a tribute to 
Frank Fay. Several years ago, with Dudley Digges, I went to 
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hear a lecture in New York by James Cousins who had been with 
us in the early days of the National Theatre Society. As we 
listened to words that were given with an unusual, with an ad- 
mirable enunciation, Dudley Digges said to me: ‘‘ Where in 
Dublin is there a monument to Frank Fay ?’’ How many whose 
beautiful speaking has been praised owed that accomplishment 
to Frank Fay—Dudley Digges, Mary Walker, Sarah Allgood and 
others. How often did a band of us come home from a Sunday 
walk in the hills or along the streets after a rehearsal, repeating 
verse in the way that Frank Fay would have us repeat it, giving 
value to all the vowels :— 

Her flag is folding and unfolding, and in its fold 

Her Raven flutters ; rob him of his prey, 

Or be his prey, I follow the white birds. 

But it was only in a combination that Frank Fay was theatri- 
cally successful, and it was with his brother Willie that the com- 
bination was made. Frank was the elder of the two brothers, 
but when I was with them I did not realize that. Willie was 
looked up to as the head of everything, and by no one was this 
precedence more insisted on than by Frank. Indeed a great deal 
of the personal prestige which permitted Willie to be boss was 
continuously and voluntarily supplied by Frank. ‘ You'll have 
to see the brother about that, my boy,” he would say, referring 
one to an authority that could not be gainsaid. Or, “I may tell 
you that the brother wouldn’t like that at all,” he would say 
as if informing one that there was no use in going against acknow- 
ledged infalibility. It was this continuous enhancement of prestige, 
together with a bit of showmanship on his own part—for after 
all he was a showman—that enabled Willie Fay to stabilize a 
group of Dubliners long enough to give a base for a national 
Theatre. But it was not always smooth going. Sometimes the 
bitterness that was signified by the glitter in Frank’s eyes would 
be discharged even at ‘the brother.’ I remember a rehearsal in 
the Coffee Palace, a rehearsal of A. E’s. “‘ Deirdre,’ at which the 
two flew at each other. The company hid behind sets and pro- 
perties. There was a line in the play that said, “I foresee that 
the Red Branch will go down in a sea of blood.’’ When we got 
clear of the encounter I heard A. E. say, ‘I foresee that the 
National Theatre Society will go down in a sea of fists.” 

At the time when I made my debut, Willie and Frank Fay, 
with young Dudley Digges and young P. J. Kelly were still the 
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Fays’ Comedy Combination. They played old fashioned farces. 
When I was taken into the company they were rehearsing a 
farce called “‘ His Last Legs.’ But already the national move- 
ment had impinged on the Fays’ Comedy Combination. Willie 
Fay had produced Alice Milligan’s ‘“‘ Deliverance of Red Hugh ” 
and Frank Fay had given the players instruction in speech. And 
now the Irish Literary Theatre had come to its end. The work 
should be carried on, and it was the Fays’ Comedy Combination 
that undertook to do just that. 

Willie was the centre of the Fays’ Comedy Combination. 
He was much less nationalistic than Frank, and might have been 
content to go on playing comedy and farce. Willie wore glasses, 
and the eyes behind them could give shrewd and reckoning 
glances ; there was something in the face that suggested a man 
who had no bad opinion of himself ; it was quick-tempered and 
controlled, and could be complacent when he reclined with a 
briar pipe in his mouth. Willie saw himself as a master-mind. 
When the company, at that time formed into the National Theatre 
Society, made its first visit to London one of the actresses became 
sick after the long train journey. The company was anxious 
about the way she did her part. She did it very well. When 
relief was expressed to Willie Fay he took the pipe out of his 
mouth and said, ‘“‘I sat where I could bring influence on her.” 
That was Willie Fay: nothing could go wrong if he made up 
his mind to keep it right. 


(To be continued). 


EMILY BRONTE 


By Edward Lindsay-Hogg 


the greatest poets in the English language, and that her 
strange genius transcends the faults of her one novel so 
as to place it high upon the list of literary achievement, but 
nobody will contend that she was not a most unusual woman. 
For one thing, she kept a secret of infinite importance for twelve 
years or more, and kept it so safely that she carried it into her 
grave. It was, to Emily, a treasure of such worth that, even 
B 


Si people may disagree that Emily Bronté ranks amongst 
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while suffering frequent periods of the greatest spiritual anguish, 
she cherished it unto death. Her reward has been the one which 
I believe she would have wanted. The curiosity of ensuing 
generations can only evoke conjecture, never certainty, as to 
the true nature of her secret and therefore the inspiration which 
was the source of her genius, her principles and her personality. 

Emily was probably too disdainful of the merits of her own 
writings to imagine they could cause even a particle of the 
admiration and interest which they command to-day, and it is 
even less likely that she saw herself as a figure claiming the 
attention of posterity. It is none of her doing, but only a tribute 
to her extraordinary talents as an artist, her passionate integrity 
and mysterious attraction as a woman, that there are many who 
will continue to make frantic and usually fruitless efforts to 
search out the secret of her life from its safe resting-place in the 
silence of eternity. 

Just as we may perceive more absolutely the loveliness of 
the landscape, the colour of the clouds, the lights and shadows 
upon hills or lakes at some famous place of beauty, at a time 
when it is “ out-of-season’”’ and uninhabited by hasty crowds 
of tourists, so may we estimate better an artist and his work 
when he is temporarily “ out-of-date ’’ and therefore unfashionable. 
When the clamour of contention, and especially contemporary 
contention, has for the moment subsided, then is the time for 
the thoughtful assimilation of the scene and the subject. So 
it is with the Bronté sisters to-day. The flurry and excitement 
caused by their extraordinary careers set against a drab domestic 
background are over, other literary phenomena have appeared 
and disappeared and, except for the recent ‘‘ discovery ”’ of their 
works and lives as film material by the Czars of Hollywood (who 
have now done their worst) they are, for the present, left in peace 
to assume their proper place in the annals of Literature. And 
this is exactly the period when it may be most profitable for 
those who are interested to make their own estimates and 
deductions, both critical and psychological ; the menacing clouds 
of contemporary propaganda, for and against, have ceased to 
obscure the issues and darken the perspicacious powers of the 
imagination. 

My purpose is not to attempt a criticism of the Brontés’ 
writings—and Emily’s in particular—which has been done by 
others much better qualified than I, but to probe the mystery 
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of Emily’s secret source of inspiration and to provide an answer 
which, at least, will not be out of character with the established 
facts of her life and personality. The substance of this secret, 
Emily carried in her heart to the grave and it will remain for 
ever, a secret still, in the infinite privacy of her living soul. But 
I believe it may be possible to catch a glimpse of its outline, its 
nature and its potentialities as the motive force of her life and 
viewpoint. 

The critic who condemns all but the most straightforward 
and realistic style of portrait painting dislikes any picture in 
which the artist has displayed some expression or dominant 
characteristic which cannot be immediately identified in the 
features of the subject. By doing this, he is setting up the Obvious 
as an idol and is incapable of recognizing the truth. How often 
have we seen portraits which this sort of critic considers to be 
perfect : they are photographic in their exactitude, the correct 
number of eyelashes have been carefully put in, every feature is 
in right proportion, the pearls around the ladies’ necks look 
even more lustrous than the originals, and yet—we know 
absolutely nothing about the characters of the people painted. 
On the other hand, we may see a portrait which has none of 
these qualities but which—if it is not grotesque nor in opposition 
to characteristics which are clearly visible—is unusual, startling 
and exciting in its immediate and brilliant revelation of the 
heart and mind of the sitter. The essence of good portraiture 
is the true revelation of character, but it is not accomplished by 
superficial observation and the facile though accurate reproduction 
of the merely obvious. The same rule applies to the writing of 
history, biography, and all kinds of imaginative literature (for 
history and biography certainly need the assistance of acute 
imagination) and it is surely necessary when endeavouring to 
create a picture of a person like Emily Bronté. The bare facts, 
or features, of her life provide us with an authentic likeness and 
are an integral part of the picture, but they are insufficient to 
reveal more than a tiny part of such a unique and complex 
character. For that, it is necessary to use the forces of imagina- 
tion, intuition, even invention, provided always that they are 
regulated and guided by the material features which lie before 
us. And ifa picture tells the essential truth, it is only the revolting 
and the rash who will pronounce upon what is invention and 


what is not. 
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It is at this point that I must state a paradoxical conclusion. 
The best way to discover and understand Emily, or at least a 
close approximation of her, is through the Theatrical medium : 
yet all plays about the Brontés, and most dramatizations of their 
work, have heretofore beeen relative failures. The reason why 
these plays about the family and their life at Haworth have not 
succeeded is so simple that it is usually overlooked. It is a very 
dreary and unremarkable story. Visualize the spectacle : a cold, 
dingy, ugly house situated amidst bleak and desolate moorlands ; 
the occupants of this house consist of a parsimonious old clergyman, 
his four surviving children, his stupid sister-in-law, and a senile 
servant who should have been retired on a pension in the previous 
century. The children are, respectively, a drunken and dissolute 
son with some artistic talent but no desire for work, two outwardly 
ordinary daughters who spend their spare time writing, and 
Emily, who also writes, and who is usually portrayed as suffering 
from a kind of wilful melancholia. By way of relief, one or two 
singularly uninteresting curates call at the house, are snubbed 
by the old clergyman, and engage in silly small-talk with the 
daughters. The whole thing is excessively depressing. 

A knowledge of the family background of the Bronté 
sisters is necessary to the student of their work to enable him to 
obtain a complete picture of the circumstances influencing their 
artistic development, but considered as material for a play it is 
essentially uninteresting. It is a tribute to the fascination of 
the Brontés’ name and the popularity of their writings that these 
plays dealing merely or mainly with their domestic life have ever 
been accorded a public showing. The fact that they have not 
succeeded is no reflection on their subjects. The saga of the 
triumph of the three sisters over the drabness, drudgery, squalor, 
parsimony and misunderstanding which surrounded them is 
interesting biographical material, but it is not dramatic. 

The truth is that an artist’s work is far more interesting and 
important than his personal life, circumstances and idiosyncrasies. 
The fact that Beethoven was poor, deaf and lonely is of no 
importance : it is his music that matters. That Chesterton was 
a rotund meat-eater and Shaw is a lean vegetarian is inconsequen- 
tial: their writings are not. That Swinburn and Verlaine had 
purple patches in their private lives is not our concern: their 
genius should be. The external features of an artist’s private 
life are only incidentally interesting, except in so far as they 
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guide us to an explanation of his inward development and the 
source of his genius or talent. Even then, it is a questionable 
point if the material circumstances of existence have much 
significance in the flowering of true genius. Few people will 
deny that Byron was a great poet ; but few will deny the same 
of Francis Thompson ; yet the luxury of the one life is the antithesis 
of the poverty of the other. The relative interest and importance 
of an artist’s work and his private life must be kept in their right 
proportion : there are so many people who think they know 
‘“ All About ” Chopin and George Sand who could not distinguish 
between a Polonaise and a Polka. 

Emily Bronté belongs in this sphere of genius where a proper 
proportion between the significance of her work and the external, 
material facts of her life should be observed if a true perspective 
is to be obtained. She was a novelist and especially a poet of 
phenomenal talent, and a character of extraordinary courage 
and integrity, but she was also much more than that. As a 
woman she possessed a mysterious magnetism and splendour 
which emanated more from spiritual than physical foundations ; 
for her spirit was at once disturbed and disturbing—passionate, 
wild, gentle, loving, her secret self remaining undisclosed—she 
was, above all else, a truly dramatic figure. Her career and 
the facts of her everyday existence are unusual but not astounding ; 
there have been many more extraordinary and exciting. But 
the secret, inner life, the spiritual struggle with its glory and 
anguish, the unquenchable heart and the mystic mind now filled 
with fear and foreboding and again with a rapturous certainty, 
the one supreme experience never recaptured but with all inspira- 
tion flowing from its source, the desire for death and the love of 
life—there is the drama. And that is why I believe that in order 
to create a picture of Emily Bronté, the medium of the Theatre 
is the best. She was a figure of tremendous drama, and freed 
from biographical convention and factual triviality we may try 
to seek, and perhaps may find, something of the true Emily and 
the magnificent mystery which motivated her life. 

It is first in the realm of her poetry that we must search 
for the keys to unlock the fortress of her nature. They will 
not take us into the most secret places, for to them she has not 
provided an easy entrance, but they enable us to proceed far 
upon the way and thus, perhaps, finally to gain enlightenment. 
It is clear and certain that at some time before she was twenty 
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years of age, Emily enjoyed a complete mystical experience. 
Her life and character, motivated by the intensity of her spiritual 
vision, was thenceforward shaped by an inevitable destiny. 
Loving life among her lonely moorlands, sharing ordinary domestic 
duties with her sisters, intensely responsive to earthy things 
and the calls of her native countryside, she yet endured, and 
sometimes enjoyed, an impenetrable spiritual isolation from every 
human being. That was, at once, the penalty and the prize 
for the mystical moment when she received a supernatural 
revelation. 

It must always remain impossible to give a satisfactory 
description of the exact quality and nature of a mystical experience 
because it is, literally, something beyond words. Music might 
approach nearer to the truth, but only a little nearer, for, as 
Emily herself says, her breast was soothed by “‘ mute music ” 
and “‘unuttered harmony ”’; by a music which was far beyond 
the realms of Earth. Such an experience must subdue all 
physical forces, possess the mental faculties, and, above all, 
embrace and enthral the spirit of the recipient to an ultimate 
degree which is beyond the capacity of language to convey. 
Some things, however, we do know about her ecstacy, because 
she constantly indicated them in her writings. Perhaps we can 
say that she received an apprehension of the Absolute, which 
thenceforward reduced all material happenings to comparative 
insignificance. The experience was evidently on an intensely 
personal plane—it became her ‘“‘ Sweet Love” and her “ Fairy 
Love ’’—and it was identified in her mind with an individuality ; 
also, although she clearly and gratefully understood it to be in 
the supernatural sphere, it may have been originally anthropo- 
morphic in form. Certainly it was to her a tremendous reality 
with which she was ever afterwards in love, and in her poem, 
“The Prisoner ’’, she has given, as Mr. Charles Morgan has said, 
“the clearest, most persuasive description of mystical experience 
in our language.’’* 

There is nothing vague, unreal or impersonal about these 
stanzas, they possess a passionate love for an unforgettable 
reality. But in spite of the certainty of revelation, the abounding 
adoration of its messenger, and the permanent effect on the 
subsequent life of the subject which is akin among all visionaries, 
Emily’s experience has one feature which is strangely different. 

*“ Reflections in a Mirror”, by Charles Morgan. 
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Like the saints, it changed her life and gave her power to 
transcend merely material matters, but unlike them, it took 
no definable religious form. She herself was not sure from 
whence it came, and yet—and this factor is significant— 
it gave her a profound peace of mind concerning her 
ultimate happiness and the final freedom of her soul from its 
chains of earthly anguish. She expresses moments of fear and 
foreboding, but by far the greater part of her poetry is clear on 
this point. There was nothing indefinite about Emily’s vision, 
because there can be nothing indefinite about the Glorious Moment 
of the mystic, but it did not possess what we may call the orthodoxy 
of mysticism. Although the nature of this visitation of the 
Absolute must remain mysterious, nevertheless Emily’s experience, 
in common with that of other mystics, was something indefinably 
definite and complete. 

This unique and special faith in her visitant and her abiding 
desire for the ecstasy of her experience became the root and 
essence of Emily’s spiritual being. The trend of her genius, 
her mental development and her manner of life flowed from this 
single source. Nothing else was comparable because nothing else 
really mattered ; sensitive as she was, no earthly tragedy could 
strike her down because nothing except the loss of her special 
treasure could sadden her soul beyond redemption. Most of 
her poetry relates to the experience or to some aspect of it. We 
see how absolutely affected she is in her poem “ Plead For Me”, 
which ends : 


And am I wrong to worship where 
Faith cannot doubt, nor hope despair, 
Since my own soul can grant my prayer ? 


In the last three lines Emily shows her faith, her morality, 
and a part of the secret of her nature. She was already flying 
far ahead of the crowd along the inaccessible paths of the spirit— 
dancing upon the high moorlands of mystical love. And this 
was her secret : she was unconcerned with improving the prison 
of her material life but concerned only with transcending the prison. 
Her everyday existence had a purpose, meaning and importance 
in so far as it prepared or led towards her magical moments of 
transcendant being. This she shows plainly in her poems, which 
contain many instances of her direct expression of mystical 
experience, and also her tremendous and constant desire for its 
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repetition. Everything else was relatively unimportant. Thus 
she cries : 
O Dream! where art thou now? 
Long years have passed away 
Since last from off thy angel-brow 
I saw the light decay. 
There, surely, is the anguish of the lonely heart longing for its 
absent love. 

Many more such entreaties came forth in an anguish of 
desire from Emily’s heart and soul. She had received a vision 
of the Absolute; she had seen for a moment an indescribable 
and infinite loveliness ; how terrible must have been her desolation 
and despair while her longing for its repetition remained un- 
fulfilled. But her Will to endure remained, and though sometimes 
she wished for death to end the agony of her spirit, as when 
she said : 

Oh, for the time when I shall sleep 
Without identity, 
her stoical resistance constantly returned and she was able to 
request : 
In life and death a chainless soul, 
With courage to endure. 
Hope seldom left her for long—her hope “ for what is to be!” 
The remembrance of the ecstasy which she had experienced 
sustained her spirit even in its moments of fiercest torment ; again 
and again she destroyed despair and conquered her loneliness, 
and soon once more, in plaintive or ecstatic tones, she was singing 
to her Love. 

The partial re-experience of her vision is another aspect to 
which Emily’s poems relate. It is always a meeting to which 
her spirit joyfully flies and from which it is constantly dragged 
back in an agony of disappointment. It never comes again in 
its pristine perfection, but her desire is not diminished by despair. 
She continues to wait and watch, to listen and look, and always 
to hope. 

Sometimes by day, when Emily was on the moors, the 
vision seemed to approach : 

Methought the very breath I breathed 
Was full of sparks divine, 

And all my heather-couch was wreathed 
By that celestial shine ! 
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But it was at night-time that it usually returned : 
Thought followed thought, star followed star, 
Through boundless regions, on ; 
While one sweet influence, near and far, 
Thrilled through, and proved us one! 
But the ecstasy of her later experience always falls short of its 
original completeness and perfection. Her spirit is terribly 
tormented. 
Oh ! dreadful is the check—intense the agony— 
When the ear begins to hear, and the eye begins to see ; 
When the pulse begins to throb, the brain to think again ; 
The soul to feel the flesh, and the flesh to feel the chain. 
Now the portrait of Emily begins to have life and we can 
see beneath the surface. It is a true portrait, because it is a 
self-portrait ; and any other, to be revealing, must follow its 
fundamental pattern. But it is also a portrait of paradox: it 
could be nothing else. Emily’s life was a continual, unrelenting 
conflict between natural and supernatural forces. She was not 
only a genius, she was a visionary genius ; and that is a terrible 
and temendous thing to confine within the human frame. How 
well Emily knew it ! 
Three gods, within this little frame, 
Are warring night and day. 
Her work bears evidence of the power of the supernatural force 
to inspire her and, when it is absent, to leave her listless and 
with little more than a pedestrian talent. Then, when it returns, 
the glory of her genius bursts forth and her song sounds true 
and clear in the infinite spheres of immortality. Emily did not 
possess the constant genius of careful craftsmanship ; her work 
was either second-rate, or it flew on the glowing wings of exaltation. 
She disciplined herself to be a stoic, but she was not only or 
merely that. She had to be stoical to survive the alternate 
delights and despairs which beset her, but she possessed a capacity 
for happiness, and many moments of its experience, far greater 
than her sisters. Only the people who know the dark valleys 
of desolation are familiar with the loftiest heights of happiness. 
Many of her poems proclaim her love and proximity to the things 
of Nature and she was never happy when separated from her 
home and her familiar countryside. Even when her thoughts 
transcend the human sphere and her poetry proclaims her mystical 
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devotion, it remains refreshing because almost always we can 
feel the moorland breeze blowing in the background. 

If Emily was to be true to herself and to her ‘‘ Sweet Love a. 
the forces of her spirit, her mind and her body had to be ceaselessly 
in turmoil. There is a particular matter in this connection 
which has caused continual discussion and fierce argument for 
generations and which, unless new material comes to light, can 
never be finally resolved. Much has been written and said on 
the subject of whether Emily did, or did not, have experience of 
love in the flesh. Emily was not a humanitarian, but she was 
full of humanity. Is it possible that a woman of such passionate 
nature never knew the love of a man? There is no doubt that 
Emily could write on the personal plane. 

Emily wrote many poems of love—poems of great beauty and 
genius. Certainly there is nothing of an erotic nature in them, 
but neither was Emily’s own nature neurotic. But who knows 
the secret heart of any individual, except God and that idividual 
himself ? 

There are, however, two aspects of this matter upon which 
we should be definite. The first is the inalienable and incomparable 
priority of Emily’s mystical love and devotion over any human 
rival ; the ecstatic voyages of her heart and soul are towards a 
vision, not towards a man. Her genius and her inspiration come 
from a spiritual, not a physical, source, and she is so passionate 
about a perfection once experienced that constantly she longs to 
be delivered from the bondage of her humanity. Emily’s true 
love remained invisible to all but herself. 

The second aspect concerns her brother Branwell. There 
is little to be said in answer to those whose thoughts frequent 
the pig-sties of the mind and who stick their noses greedily in 
the trough of squalor, because there is very little which need 
be said. Emily was a character of peculiar purity and magnificent 
integrity, she had cultivated a self-discipline seldom equalled, 
and she was a visionary idealist who yet gave abundant evidence 
of ordinary common sense. It is therefore ridiculous to suppose, 
with no evidence beyond idiotic and hasty conjecture, that she 
would have been victimized by any strange sexual aberration. 
Her poem ‘The Wanderer from the Fold”, which evidently 
refers to Branwell, shows the love and gentle tenderness of the 
shepherdess for a straying sheep, together with a sorrow that it 
has wandered beyond her recall and her power to save. That 
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she was much closer to Branwell than her sisters is true: she had 
a greater capacity for understanding. She must have loved him 
very much—but as her brother and as nothing else. ‘‘ Stronger 
than a man, simpler than a child,” said Charlotte ‘“‘ her nature 
stood alone.” 

Emily was in a special sense an individualist : she relied for 
her spiritual strength not on anything without, but on the secret 
resources within herself. Her beliefs were not expressed in the 
practice of an orthodox religion, her praise to God was not taken 
from a hymn book, and she accepted no stated creed. But it 
does not follow that she was just the amiable, or even passionate, 
pantheist for which some people have mistaken her. She loved 
the things of Nature, but she did not worship them. There 
was a sharp division in her mind between the material and 
spiritual spheres and she never confused their relative importance. 
This is not the place to argue whether Emily would have been 
better sustained by, for instance, the orthodoxy of Catholicism, 
but there is no doubt that she suffered great anguish of the soul 
in maintaining her spiritual integrity, her perception and practice 
of ultimate Truth. 

What my soul bore, my soul alone 

Within itself may tell! 
But Emily was a mighty, a supreme believer, and she constantly 
proclaimed her faith in a God and an immortality of infinite 
peace and joy. 

Two parallel themes run through her poetry: a love of life 
and the desire for death. She would not have lessened the period 
of her mortal life nor avoided one single torment, but often she 
longed for the moment of her union with the Absolute and the 
final peace of her soul. 

Emily was queen of her own life because her spirit was queen 
over her. From all torments, doubts and despairs she emerged 
certain and serene, knowing always where her ultimate happiness 
lay: 

4 So hopeless is the world without, 
The world within I doubly prize. 
M. Ernest Dimnet, in his biography of the Brontés,* says of these 
lines: ‘©. . . One must feel very rich and very sure of oneself 
never to be obliged to borrow.” Of course Emily was rich: she 
had once received the treasures which lie over the clouds and 


* “Tes Soeurs Bronté’”’, by Ernest Dimnet. 
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far away. Heroic courage was the weapon of her mortality ; 
and because her spirit fought its fiery way through the valleys 
of an alien world towards the mystic mountains, she might well 
have been writing her own epitaph when, with death approaching, 
she was able to cry, truthfully and triumphantly : 

No coward soul is mine. 


THE BROTHERS 


By Peter Wells 


ONAS was shipwrecked into life. He lay on his back, like an 
J unanswered letter, while the lodgers climbed the stairs and 
the wristband of traffic ticked through the streets. The 
flies traced their schizophrenic patterns on the ceiling, and he 
watched. A driftwood of moments gyrated in his mind, as he 
meditated on what to put next on the scrap of paper. He did 
this, every day : salvaging the pieces of his life. The poetry which 
he wrote on the lined sheets torn from a dirty notebook was 
more intricate than Roman mosaic. The letters of his hand- 
writing were bulbous, like small potatoes. The atomic element 
persisted even in his imagery, which consisted of simple things, 
broken bottles and matchends, unrelated fragments. 

His father had belonged to one of the standard classes of 
temporary clerks engaged at the Ministry of Food during the 
1914-18 war. In the interstices of idle routine, the father’s mind 
had festered ; and his employment had terminated at Parkhurst 
Prison. Ever since that time, to Jonas the sight of meat had 
evoked the picture of his father arriving home from the office, 
and nervously producing certain loose coupons from his wallet. 

Silas, his elder brother, had been ‘ sent’; and Mr. Donovan, 
the preacher at the chapel in Frith Street, had called him. That 
was the first Jonas knew of people being sent ; when (during the 
inexplicable absence of his father) certain women from the chapel 
had whispered it to his fat, weeping mother. Under the spell of 
the mysterious word, Silas had transferred himself to a world of 
Bibles and tea cups ; and Jonas, scared by Mr. Donovan’s rhetoric, 
and the change in his mother’s customary impassivity, had en- 
gaged himself to run errands for a ships’ chandler. Shortly after, 
his father came out of Parkhurst Prison, and died of consumption. 

The oily seascape rolled like a dying man’s eye as Jonas jotted 
the fragments of driftwood on to the lined paper. The cork of his 
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memory bobbed into the skysloping distance. He heaved 
himself off the bed, belted his trousers, and slumped downstairs 
into the street, the burning street. 


Silas B. Whittaker went to preach in the United States, and 
had returned with Incorporated written after his name. The 
lean, eager young man taking farewell of his mother at Southamp- 
ton had promised: “I'll send you cheques regular, mum. The 
Lord in His Providence knoweth the need of his little ones; ”’ 
and she had watched the black hat disappearing across the gang- 
way, her son. That event had occurred many years past. And 
the cheques had come regular many times, into the brass letterbox 
at Bellevue Avenue, their value increasing with the years. Between 
the day Jonas had run away to sea from the ships’ chandler’s 
store, and the present time, Mrs. Whittaker had changed from 
a fat, faded woman with a face like pastry into a mountain of 
lace, glinting with gold. She sat in Silas’ office watching through 
the glass door the ledger clerks estimate the day’s material profit, 
while her son wrote his Sunday Address. 

“ Dear brethren, let us instil into little children obedience 
to the commandment which is root and cause of man’s 
only authority : Honour thy father and thy mother. Here 
is the fountain head of all decency and respect, for the sake 
of which, and harsh alas though this may seem, we must 
suppress wickedness even where for those wanton moments 
it lingers in the child’s bright face. 

“Why do I speak to you in this vein, my brethren ? ” 
(The words‘ pause and sigh’ are here  interwritten). 
“Have I indeed not cause, who have known the lifelong 
consolation of honouring a mother’s patient, helpless soli- 
citude! From afar, I cherished her: this was meretritious 
conduct and, favoured one that I am, it had been taught 
to me from earliest days at the chapel school: ‘ Honour 
thy father and thy mother,’ ‘ Merit deserves reward ’—were 
not these precepts that had hung before my eyes on the 
school walls? They were not forgotten. As a consequence, 
I was able to rise to a very happy situation in the world, 
and I found myself in the edifying position of being able to 
command by example the fortunate ones who had followed 
and understood my career. So, my brethren, does Providence 
make known to us His wonderful ways!” 
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Silas looked up from his writing and frowned. His mother’s 
head had nodded. In the outer office, the youngest clerk flicked 
an apple core at his colleague’s ink pot. 


As he slouched along the scorched street, Jonas could see the 
bilge running out of the ship’s scuppers, and the white sea like 
a sequin balancing on the edge of the sky : as though the sun had 
burnt out the balls of his eyes, and the wrack of the world rolled 
in his sight where the buildings should have been. That is why he 
half reeled, half groped his way into the crowd at the end of the 
street, where speakers on boxes pointed lean fingers into the air 
over bewildered heads of people. It was Tower Hill. The ledger 
clerks of the City of London gathered on this kings’ gibbetting 
place to hear execution done anew. Backed by the Thames’ silver 
arm vendors of medicine and missioners of life poured forth their 
various unctions, while the river like destiny flowed to an in- 
visible sea. Here Jonas took his poem from his pocket and waved 
it in the air. 

A dozen ledger clerks, their fingers still dirty from ink pots, 
gathered round to jeer. Jonas started his poem. The words 
pelted from his lips, under the roots of his teeth he could feel the 
images aching and ebbing like a tide. He clutched for the truth 
with his hand, thinking it was a fly, and a roar of laughter went 
up. The sea wrack stank in his nostrils. Someone threw a penny. 

Silas’ steps for once had deviated from the narrow path to 
the Customs House. He had come with his Sunday Address to 
seek advice of a missioner friend who spoke regularly here from 
the Platform. It did a lot of good, they said, but for himself 
he preferred private preaching. He was already at a disadvantage, 
losing dignity, battling with the crowd. When he came to where 
the Platform customarily stood he found himself in the buzz of 
ledger clerks who were goading Jonas with obscene taunts. He 
saw the object of this sport, and blinked, bewildered by a strange 
sense of the familiar. 

Jonas was stooping to pick up the penny. “Itch yer trarsers 
up,”’ yelled a clerk. A silver cap from a milk bottle rolled towards 
Jonas out of the crowd. With a sudden feeling of pity, Silas 
took out a half a crown and threw it to the ludicrous figure. 


THE EVER-GREEN QUEST 


Second-Hand Books and Second-Hand Booksellers. 


Ir has been observed that scientists, university professors, and people who are 
engaged in brain work mostly, as a general rule, live to a quite respectable old 
age. The fact that they do live long may be only a coincidence. The truth may 
be that they have as a general rule an easier life and that the bodily machine 
has not quite the same heavy stresses as the man who is in business, or in some 
job where he has had bodily labour or exposure to wind and rain. But, at 
any rate, one of the ways of still maintaining a strong interest in life, to avoid 
introspection, is to keep the brain active. And there is no more satisfactory 
way of keeping the brain active than buzzing around secondhand bookshops, 
on the prowl for anything and everything. I know no sort of shopkeepers to 
whom the decencies of life are more indebted than the secondhand bookseller. 
Some of them, of course, call themselves ‘‘ antiquarian ’’ booksellers, ‘‘ dealers 
in rare books,”’ “‘ library specialists,’’ and so on, but these are all fancy terms, like 
a barber calling himself a coiffeur or a ‘‘ tonsorial expert,’’ and to their customers 
they are all simply secondhand booksellers. 

The craze for regulation, for rationalisation, crops up in odd places. Re- 
cently a weekly journal which caters for the wants of the secondhand trade had 
a long article by one of the younger booksellers—at least I assume he is one of 
the younger brethren, because his name is known to me only of recent years— 
pleading for the ‘‘ organisation ’’ of the trade, for the discouragement of the 
bookseller as an individualist and his training to fit into a pattern, such pattern 
to be laid down by whatever organisation should be accepted by the majority, 
and in particular for the establishment of some method by which any bookseller 
could ascertain at once and without difficulty the value of any book with which 
he is unfamiliar. The proposal did not seem to get much support, but, never- 
theless, it was made. 

The prospect it opened up is not an inviting one. I do not know whether 
it would be possible to estimate what percentage of bookbuyers are just looking 
for a particular book or a particular type of book, or what percentage are just 
looking for books or are liable to be tempted by any sort of book. But, speaking 
as one who bought his first secondhand book over 60 years ago, if every second- 
hand bookseller priced his books at the same prices, I am certain that at the 
present moment I should have quite a lot of money in the bank. It is true that 
new books are all sold at the same prices, like bricks, but that is entirely different. 
The man who browses around the secondhand shops is, as a general rule, a 
book lover—that is to say, something more than a mere reader. He knows 
something about books. He is looking for something or for everything. He 
buys his fancy, and not merely what the reviewers tell him to buy. If, like 
me, he finds the novels of Graham Greene and Charles Morgan and Howard 
Spring inferior stuff, no amount of pompous writing about them in high-class 
reviews will induce him to read them or to buy them. He has his own particular 
quarry, and part of the attraction of the game consists of going from shop to 
shop and comparing prices, of finding a bargain. A bargain is not necessarily 
a first folio Shakespeare or a first edition of Shelley. Gone are the days when 
Edward Dowden bought the rarest of Shelley’s first edition on the barrows here 
in Dublin for fourpence and sixpence. A bargain is anything which you buy 
which, in your opinion, is worth more, or which, whatever its value in trade is 
worth more to you. When you succeed in buying in shop No. 2 for 3s. 6d. 
what is priced in shop No. 1, or No. 3, at 6s. or 7s. 6d., a blissful and satisfied 
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feeling spreads over you and gives you a perfect evening’s gloating. It would be 
very bad psychology if the secondhand booksellers all prived their books alike. 

In the article referred to, there was some consideration of the question of 
the fixing of a price on a book, and a reference to catalogues, auction sales, 
and so on as determining prices. But do they, really? In some cases I suppose 
they do. But, as a general rule, auction catalogues, and in many cases book- 
sellers’ catalogues, give a very imperfect idea of condition, and a bookseller who 
lays in a stock of auction price lists, and of catalogues issued by the old-estab- 
lished booksellers who do issue catalogues, and prices his books accordingly, will 
come to grief. The price of a book has to be something between what it cost the 
bookseller and the highest price which the customer in his most flush mood would 
be prepared to consider. It has, as a rule, to be less than the highest price, which 
can only be extracted if the book is wanted for some very special reason. The 
price which a bookseller can reasonably expect will depend on a number of 
factors, some of which can only be guessed at even by the most experienced 
bookseller—rarity, condition, desirability as a book, how badly does the customer 
want it, what demand for it is likely to be found amongst his particular customers. 
Then there is always a personal factor. A bookseller, even though he knows 
nothing about a book, will sometimes sense it and back his fancy. Sometimes 
he will fancy a particular author and back that fancy. And the customer will 
do likewise. The buying and the selling of secondhand books are matters of 
individual and not trades union regulation: the atmosphere of the business is 
that of the jungle: all is fair. The bookseller has his general kowledge of the 
trade, his particular knowledge of special sorts of books, and whatever flair he 
has, and the customer has his specialised knowledge of the particular sorts of 
books he is interested in. It is diamond cut diamond—a battle of wits. Some- 
times one is bested and sometimes the other. It cannot well be regulated and 
rationalised. No matter what aids the bookseller may have to determine price, 
in the last analysis it will have to be determined by what a book costs him and 
by his own special knowledge or awareness. Fortunes have been made by 
booksellers who never troubled about rare books, but concentrated on a profit on 
their outlay, a small profit and a quick turnover, and they have been made by 
the other method of specialising in rarities and finding the people who want them. 
But the bulk of booksellers will have to suit their prices to the average customer 
rather than the “‘ collector ’’ who pays high prices for books that are rare, and 
who never reads them. Most people who buy books are readers rather than 
collectors. And I sometimes wonder whether Foyles, who, 40 to 45 years ago, 
had a uniform price of Is. 6d. per volume for fiction, or where I bought three 
of the four Sinjohn Galsworthys and Stevenson’s first four novels, are any more 
prosperous since they went in the “‘ rare book ’’ business. 

There is no settled, hard and fast, price for secondhand books. The popular 
novel of this year may be forgotten next year or the year after: school text-books 
are constantly changing—even the classics of literature have a wide margin of 
price. Any book buyer or bookseller who reflects that 21 years ago as much as 
{200 was paid by auction for one of the Sinjohn Galsworthys, while you could, 
and can, buy five copies of Dickens firsts in fine contemporary bindings for 
£2 to £3 apiece, will think twice before regulating his prices by auction zecords 
or booksellers’ catalogues. The bookseller will learn his trade, not by any manual 
but by patience, work, and experience. He will find his most useful aid will 
be a study of the psychology of his customers, in the mass and as individuals. 
The bookbuyer will similarly acquire knowledge by patience, by study, by trial 
and error. He will keep his brain limber by matching his wits against the book- 
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seller, and both sides will have victories, but in the end the honours will be 
even. 

It is sometimes suggested, with heat, that a bookseller buying a bundle of 
books ought to give top price for them. But why should he? If he is asked 
to advise on the value of a lot, or of a library, he will give his expert opinion 
for a fee, but if he is asked to buy he is fully entitled to buy for the lowest 
price the seller can be induced to accept. The man who buys a Rembrandt for 
£2 in a secondhand furniture shop and sells it at Christie’s for £2,000 does not 
give half to the dealer or to the original owner. The man who is offered a first 
edition of The Strayed Reveller for 6d. does not put the bookseller right. He 
puts the book in his pocket, and gloats over his find for a month. No, the 
book business is like any other business. Buy in the cheapest, and sell in the 
dearest, market, and watch your step. P. S. O’HEGarTY. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal 


Mucu Apo Asout Notuinc. By William Shakespeare. Gate Theatre. 
Stop Press. By Harry O’Donovan. Gaiety Theatre. 

William Archer, commenting on the difference between what the French call 
mot a@’auteur and mot de situation in dramatic dialogue, said that the distinction 
was a sound one and easily understood. He suggested, however, that a third 
class should be added—the mot de caractére. This recollection is prompted by 
the Longford Productions’ staging of Much Ado about Nothing. This romantic 
comedy is remarkable for its witty dialogue. It is not a play from which to 
expect high understanding flights of passionate poetry. We must wait until the 
play has run four-fifths of its course before we meet a definitely poetic scene with 
something of the Shakespearean grandeur. Nonetheless the conversational thrust 
and parry in which most of the characters engage, the rapid exchange of repartee, 
the diamond quip engendering the responsive sparkle of wit, have in themselves 
the stuff of theatre and the plot, trivial though it be, obtains body and meaning. 

We are apt to sneer at the Elizabethans for their tendency to make their 
characters indulge in snappy witticisms. The impression is given that the author 
is showing off before tavern frequenting groundlings. The Elizabethan play- 
wright is therefore looked upon as a forerunner of an Oscar Wilde shooting off 
epigrams in say Lady Windermere’s Fan for the delectation of the tired business- 
man. In other words such plays abound in mots d’auteur. This may be partly 
true, but wit that is truly wit and not verbal horseplay has never appealed to a 
tavern brawler or a jaded huckster in any generation. 

Shakespeare has given the imprimatur of his genius to this form of dialogue. 
He succeeds in its use for it is not just cerebral exhibitionism but a furtherance 
of the action of the play—sot de situation. But William Archer was right. The 
French have omitted an essential ingredient in the composition of dramatic dial- 
ogue—the mot de caractére, without which speech on the stage is sO much wihd, 
be it cooling after a passionate scene or stormy in its ranting significance of 
nothing. 

The author of Much Ado about Nothing undoubtedly develops character in 
the abundance of witty parleys between his personages and settles once for all the 
possibility of comedy in which sparkle, plot and individuality may be successfully 
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combined. The producer, Mr. Dan O’Connell, was aware of the importance of 
the dialogue in this play and speeded the performance. Unfortunately he 
stepped too heavily on the accelerator. Only those familiar with the lines (and 
these could not be many for the play is not taught in the schools and productions 
are rare) could have caught most of the subtleties. It might be argued that de- 
liberation on the stage should only be reserved for moments of intense drama. 
But this argument was refuted out of the mouth of two performers. Godfrey 
Quigley’s Claudio stood out from all the other characters, with one exception, 
partly for the quality of his acting but particularly for the clarity of his speech. 
Here is a young actor who should, if he withstands the blandishments of foreign 
sirens, considerably strengthen Lord Longford’s team of players. Beside him most 
of the others seemed to swallow their words in their unholy haste to reach the end 
of their lines. 

The best performance came from Christopher Casson who played a wholly 
acceptable Dogberry. This character is one of a long line of fools in dramatic 
literature. Here there is no question of the subtle crack; the fun arises from the 
unconscious distortion of language. It seems strange that we have had to wait 
for a later century to discover a generic term to describe this type of comic con- 
fusion of words. Why should we refer to ‘Malapropisms’ when there are such 
delightful ‘Dogberries’ as: 

“Comparisons are odorous’’ 

“Our watch hath comprehended two auspicious persons’’ 

“‘Everlasting redemption?”’ 
The explanation probably lies in the significance of Mrs. Malaprop’s name; her 
dropped bricks are mal a propos. 

Lenato (Charles Mitchell) was a little too subdued. His grief failed to cry 
louder than advertisment—a worthy attitude in polite society but a dubious 
quality in dramatic communication. Aiden Grennell as Benedick and Iris Lawler 
as Beatrice were both competent but I have seen better performances from these 
two talented artists. Kay Casson provided just the right kind of colourful set- 
ting and the substitution of two pianos for the usual orchestra was a welcome 
innovation. There is a considerable literature for two pianofortes, and Gate 
Theatre audiences, if the practice is continued, may look forward to hearing com- 
positions which would ordinarily not come their way. Both Marie Mulcahy and 
Cathleen Rogers are competent executants. 

The music-hall, if not dead, is moribund. The revue formula seems to have 
taken its place. Ina way this isa pity. ‘Stars’ only shine now on the celluloid 
firmament. The heirarchy of the music-hall playbill, with the top, middle and 
bottom places describing the order of merit, will soon be forgotten. The en- 
thusiasms of Arthur Symons and later of James Agate may seem exaggerated to 
a younger generation who find what still remains of the music-hall to be insipid 
fare. But they will not have heard the hoarse full-blooded Sophie Tucker or 
Marie Lloyd’s outrageous patter or seen the twinkle cum ogle in Hilda Glider’s 
rotating eyes as she sang ‘‘ Oh Johnny.’’ They will not have heard the sophisti- 
cated snigger of the regular fan or the laugh surprised out of the family man 
released from home respectability at the sallies of the large-headed R. G. Knowles, 
Little Tich and Sammy Shields when they made regular appearances at the Tivoli, 
the Empire or the Theatre Royal. 

Something, however, of this atmosphere remains in Dublin—a city which 
has not completely forgotten that Dan Leno was a pioneer in the variety theatre. 
Jimmy O’Dea maintains the old tradition of the broad joke and the back slap 
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but with a regional Dublin flavour added. He would top any music-hall bill in 
amy generation and of course Stop Press at the Gaiety Theatre centres round his 
personality. Revue is an amorphous dramatic entity, its constituents being sketch, 
dance, vaudeville and scenery, not forgetting the chorus (only derivatively 
Greek). Mr. Harry O’Donovan, however, has added something not usually 
found in this form of entertainment, viz., satire. It must be quickly said that 
there is no venom in his pen. He tilts at the English, he condescends to the 
Americans, he dares even to have a playful dig at the happy-faced Stalin (Jimmy 
O’Dea’s Russian Generalissimo is a wow!) and the Irish themselves smart more 
than any of the rest under his good-natured penpricks. 

Mr. O’Donovan brings to his theatre the atmosphere of the Noctambules, of 
the French cabarets where there is no respect for politics or politicians, where 
kings and presidents are slain with an epigram and sly caricature tumbles party 
leaders. There may be a reasoned reply to pro bono publice criticisms of the 
Abbey Theatre in the daily press but the upholder of that theatre’s excellence is 
disarmed when it is described in swing rythms as a place where no leg has been 
seen on the stage for thirty years. Devastating as this point may seem it is, 
nevertheless, inaccurate. Mr. O’Donovan appears to have overlooked the fact 
that the management of our National Theatre goes regularly into competition 
with him each Christmas by producing a pantomime in Irish with all the inevit- 
able trappings, sanctified by tradition not excluding a chorus with legs. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


IRISH EXHIBITION OF Livinc ArT. The National College of Art. 
AUBUSSON TAPESTRIES. By Jean Lurcat. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 
PAINTINGS BY DANIEL O’NEILL. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 

A good picture, like a good poem, can never be explained; that is, one can 
never convey by description or analysis its essential goodness, which is, of course, 
the only thing about it that really matters. The critic can talk of tone values, 
spatial harmonies, quality of paint or composition; but these words tell us merely 
how the painter went about his job. Words like classical or romantic, realist or 
surrealist, cubist or impressionist can be used to place the work in a particular 
category, but no more. This is not the critic’s fault, but due to the limitations of 
his medium. Ruskin might be inspired by his enthusiasm for a Turner landscape 
to attempt its re-creation in prose, or Pater moved by the mystery of La Giaconda. 
But in either case the writing is an independent creation whose subject is something 
in Ruskin’s mind or in Pater’s mind; though, we must admit that it does, by 
evocation, tell us more about the picture than the analytical approach necessitated 
by an art that is either completely or relatively non-representational. 

An appreciation of painting (or poetry, or music, or drama) can never be 
acquired by reading even the most inspired of critics; it can come only from the 
direct impact of the work itself. Now, the primary appeal of a picture should be 
through the eye. Therefore the eye should be allowed to work unhindered on the 
picture as a whole, and the eye accepted as the final arbiter. Unfortunately, a 
great majority of visitors to a modern exhibition are hampered by an a priori 
conception of the function of painting. They are looking for accurate draughts- 
manship, realistic portraiture and landscape; or at least they think they are. In 
fact, they are looking for repetitions of familiar conventions, for recognisable and 
‘‘ beautiful ’’ subjects. In the absence of these elements they dismiss a painting 
as meaningless at best, or at worst, as a deliberate hoax. Faced with this attitude 
the critic is helpless and can only mutter: ‘ Back to your chocolate boxes ’ under 
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his breath. It is useless to point out that in their more leisured days the Japanese 
paid large sums for stones that had been weathered to beautiful shapes, that the 
beauty of a flower or a sea-shell has no meaning except to the eye. It is equally 
useless to point out that any artist worthy of the name can never rest content with 
repeating even the triumphs of his predecessors; but must perpetually seek to 
extend the bounds of his own aesthetic and emotional experience. Only thereby 
can he perform the same service for the community. ay 

These remarks were called forth by the recent exhibition of Living Art, where. 
during many visits, I was made aware of the extreme puzzlement and 
even antipathy of many visitors when faced with any picture that was not related 
to the familiar pictorial conventions. Not that the exhibition was by any means 
extreme in its devotion to modernism, being, if anything, when considered in 
relation to the Academy, a little too catholic. However, this year’s exhibition 
was, in my opinion, the best of any yet, and representative of the best of contem- 
porary Irish work. It contained in addition a number of pictures by Continental 
painters. I hope it was not because of an unconscious chauvinism that I did not 
find any of these particularly impressive. 

The vitality and exuberant imagination of Jack B. Yeats is a perpetual source 
of astonishment and delight. His one picture here, with the rollicking and 
suitable title : 

Left-Left 

We Left Our Name 

On the Road 

On the Road 

On the Famous Road 

On the Famous Road 

On the Famous Road 

Of Fame 
is one of his finest pictures in his later manner. Painted with what might appear 
to be a careless bravura, the eye is nevertheless captured by the impeccable 
certainty of his glowing colour and the absolute fidelity to significant gesture. 
His theme: the flamboyant bravado of a pair of strolling players, a bravado not 
without its pathos. Left-Left is a romantic picture in the best, indeed the only 
valid, sense of the word; in it the experience is transmuted by the imagination 
into visual poetry. I think the hanging committee erred in placing it just beside 
Louis le Brocquy’s Madonna and Child with St. Anne as the juxtaposition was a 
disadvantage to both pictures. Carefully painted as to both tone and quality and 
with a formal architecture that, without being derivative, owes something to 
Cubism, Le Brocquy’s picture has a reserved and Classical beauty. In spite of 
its subject its values are formal and aesthetic rather than religious. In fact I 
detect a deeper religious feeling in the almost completely abstract treatment of 
Neville Johnston’s Crucifixion, which is, to my mind, his most impressive 
picture yet. Here the emotion is evoked by a combination of colour 
and architecture with a finality which is aided by the complete elimination 
of any uneveness in the surface of the paint. The symbols relevant to the title 
are integrated in a composition, which, on analysis is a work of pure abstraction; 
but the picture as a whole evokes a feeling of tragic grandeur. 

Colin Middleton is represented altogether by pictures in his later manner, 
that is, he is here the emotional and exuberantly colourful humanist and not the 
careful architect of surrealist-flavoured abstractions. He is still, however, and 
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fortunately, a long way from realism. Both William and Mary and Woman with 
Roses are pure genre, with all that that implies of true and sympathetic observa- 
tion; but they are painted from a full, pure-toned and exuberant palette with a 
vitality that makes the paint glow and shimmer as the eye travels over the canvas. 
Yet the over-all result is meditative and emotionally subdued. 

Thurloe Conolly has developed, in pictures such as Composition and The 
Buterfly-Catcher’s Children, an original if restricted idiom whose chief beauty 
lies in subtly modulated colour, a quiet sensuousness in the quality of his paint 
applied to compositions which are somewhere between pure abstratction and a 
simplification of natural forms. They seem to me the result of long and quiet 
preoccupation with values that are purely aesthetic and as such they are eminently 
successful. On the other hand, Conolly’s rare technical vituosity seems to me 
worthy of a wider scope. 

Daniel O’Neill’s most important picture was Nude with Blue Skirt. While 
three quarters of the canvas showed him at his best, economically simple in draw- 
ing, beautifully subtle in colour and quality, the painting of the skirt showed a sad 
lapse from these virtues both in the modelling and the quality of the paint. His 
Puppet’s Head, simpler and less ambitious, was a lovely picture painted with a 
quiet and unaffected certainty, and with feeling. 

If Anne Yeats’ Caught and Captured, a picture of a lobster in which con- 
volutions of scarlet glow against a dark background is a fair sample of her work 
in oils, she should work more in that medium. While I admit the virtuosity and 
originality of her work in wax crayon I find in it a certain lack of depth which 
may be partially due to my lack of sympathy with the medium. In spite of this 
I grew to like the nice and subtle satire in her Woman Watching. 

Though Joan Jameson, as far as I can judge, has not achieved an unmistake- 
able idiom, most of her pictures show a freshness of approach. I liked both her 
Castellemare and The Hotel Garden, the former a conventional theme enlivened 
by a daring and original handling of colour. By contrast, her Killiney was a 
sorry lapse from grace, over-dramatised and painted without any feeling for 
quality. How is it that so many of our young modern painters paint as though 
they had learnt their craft at the house-painter’s knee? I have particularly in 
mind the work of Gerard Dillon, a painter with the sincerely childlike vision and 
one moreover with a feeling for both colour and composition, as can be seen in 
his Italian with Fowl or his Procession in Tuscany. Yet I am always disappointed 
by his lack of attention to quality. 

Space forbids any but the briefest comment on a number of other pictures 
which I liked: Elizabeth River’s Autumn for the rich beauty of its colour; Doreen 
Vanston’s Portrait Sketch for its Cubist-flavoured humour; David Clarke’s Boats 
for colour and boldness of conception, though not so much for its quality and 
William Wallace’s low-toned, well composed Station Yard. 

Among the sculpture, of which there was little, Hilary Heron’s Danaan 
Woman was outstanding. The figure, carved in yew, combines a nobility of 
stance with a lyrical fluidity of line. Detail is conceived, not realistically, but 
subordinated to the formal unity of the whole. This work shows a fusion of her 
qualities as a sculptor: acute observation, an imaginative sense of form and a 
sensitive feeling for the character of her medium. I liked also Oisin Kelly’s 
humorous Masters in Chapel in terra cotta. 

Jean Lurcat is chiefly responsible for the revival of the true art of tapestry 
which took place in France within the past ten years. The art had known a 
century of almost total neglect; while prior to that it had gone through over a 
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century of decadence. The modern revival is, in effect, an attempt to return to 
the technical limitations which, up to the beginning of the 17th century made 
tapestry a virile and independent art, and not, as it became in later times, reduced 
to the réle of reproducing paintings. ‘ 

Lurcat began working on the problem as early as 1918, and learnt his first 
lesson, the need to limit his colours, through economic necessity. In the early 
thirties Madame Cuttoli, of the Aubusson studios, commissioned designs from a 
number of modern painters including Matisse, Picasso, Braque and Rouault. 
These designs showed, however, that their authors approached the problem as 
painters, without taking into consideration the fact that tapestry is the combina- 
tion of an art (that of design) and a craft (that of weaving) and that the art and 
the craft cannot be considered as two separate functions. Lurcat, working at 
home to his own designs, and designing for different workshops finally solved the 
problem after a good deal of trial and error. Where the decadent art used a close 
weave and a range of some 14,000 delicate and impermanent colours in its attempt 
to imitate painting, the art revived and rejuvenated by Lurcat returned to the few 
strong colours, the broad weave and the bold design of mediaeval tapestry. 

The revival, as can be seen at a glance from the panels at the Living Art 
exhibition or at Victor Waddington’s, is no mere mediaevalism. Lurcat has 
rediscovered an old technique to express an art which is both vital and contem- 
porary. His work in France, during the war, a series of panels beginning with 
Oh ! Temps Martyrisés, inspired by a poem by Louis Aragon, reflect the national 
feeling of that time. By contrast the panels on show in Dublin have a 
courageous optimism, a renewed vitality expressed in the recurrent symbols of 
the cock, and the sun, in the richness of his colour and his fine luxuriance of form. 

As his finest panel I would choose Jardin des Cogs (at the Living Art) 
spacious in composition, rich in symbolism and poetry, in which the colours stand 
out like jewels against the black background. Splendid also, with that sultry 
formalism we associate with Aztec sun-worship is his Soleil et le Taureau (at 
Victor Waddington’s). Or he can be quietly meditative, as in the autumnal 
Jardin d’Eluard, based on a lyric of that poet’s. But almost every one of these 
tapestries is rewarding in its own way. With every visit I continued to discover 
new beauties. 

Daniel O’Neill’s one-man show had not yet opened when we went to press; 
but I am going to risk a few notes based on a hurried preview of some of the 
canvases. O’Neill’s vision is both Romantic and simple; Romantic in the sense 
that he evokes moods and feelings rather than ideas; while his simplicity enables 
him to reduce the object to the barest essentials and to achieve a nice balance 
between realism and formalism. This simplicity of vision is, however, offset by 
a refined and sophisticated handling of his medium evident in his sensitive use 
of an individual palette, and, what is rarer, in his appreciation and control of the 
subtler nuances of quality. 

At his present show all these qualities are thoroughly exploited. At random 
I pick out The Matador for its simple dignity; Early Morning for its versatile and 
sensuous quality; London Street for its warm and colourful atmosphere. In two 
pictures he has broken new ground. On Reading “‘ Dear Theo”’ is a gesture 
of homage to Van Gogh, reminiscent in style of the exuberant Arles period. 
Nevertheless, the picture Stands on its own feet and is not merely clever pastiche. 
In The First Born, beautifully composed and sensitively painted, he comes a step 


nearer realism and achieves a more direct and deeper expression of feeling than 
is his wont. 
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HAMLET’s FaTHER. By Richard Flatter. Heinemann. 15s. 


“This play with the husband who returns from his tomb and despite 
betrayal and murder protects his wife; with the son who in obedience 
both to his father and his own heart is prepared to quit this life 
in order to spare his mother: this play is one of the great victories 
won for mankind. Among the many Shakespeare has gained, this 
is the greatest. It is the triumph of even-handed justice and of all- 
forgiving love combined.’’ 


Dr. Flatter places the emphasis of the play as much on the Ghost as on 
Hamlet, seeing it as ‘‘ the conflict between justice and mercy—a conflict fought 
out in two hearts, the one being that of the husband, the other that of the 
‘son. He points to the subtlety of Gertrude’s lies; and believes that her 
attitude to Claudius, her behaviour in the Mouse-trap and Closet scenes, and 
the Ghost’s silence—as if to protect her—indicate her consent to, if not actual 
share in, the death of old Hamlet. Yet, there is no evidence that the Player 
Queen’s line: ‘‘ None wed the second but who kill’d the first ’’ frightened 
her; and her own words: “‘ The lady protests too much methinks.’”’ ‘‘ How 
fares my lord?’’ ‘‘ Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended’’ bear n 
trace of Claudius’s panic; and while her speech: ‘‘ To my sick soul... .” 
with its undefined guilt and shrinking dread suggests a soul weary, tired of 
fighting her own or other’s suspicions, the Prayer-scene reveals the horror of 
one solitarily lost in his crime. Passed over too is one inference from the 
Ghost’s warning: 


“Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught; leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her.”’ 


‘Taint’ and ‘thorns,’ in their context, are significant words in a speech 
otherwise full of unchecked passion. 

Dr. Flatter argues that the Ghost’s intervention in the Closet scene is 
the central problem of the play, that his protective love for Gertrude gave to 
Hamlet the impossible task of revenging his death without implicating her. 
The reasons, politic and emotional, are ably discussed, but they tend to ignore 
Hamlet’s soliloquies: the bitterness of knowing that his heart could be un- 
packed with words against his passionate admiration for the serene fortitude 
of Horatio: ‘‘ As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing.’’ Or those lines 
from the speech that haunted him: ‘‘ And, like a neutral to his will and 
matter, Did nothing.’’ One wonders, by the way, why in this scene the critics 
should be so certain that Hamlet’s: ‘‘ Do not look upon me: Lest with this 


piteous action... . ’’ is addressed to the Ghost. The Queen has just made 
if in terror, her yet compassionate enquiry: ‘‘ Alas, how is’t with you.... 
O gentle son . . . . Whereon do you look?’’ Hamlet replies: ““ Look you, 


how pale he glares! .. . , Do not look upon me... .”’ Might not the meaning 
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be: ‘‘ Look as I do on what would move stones; and must move us. Not at 
me. Not with that pity for my sickness. Or I shall weep and love when I 
must only hate.’’ And still the Queen perisists, as a woman would: “‘ To 


whom do you think you speak?”’ ' 

The Prayer-scene is interpreted thus: Hamlet cares so much for his 
reputation, even after death, that it is not possible to believe “‘ he would 
grasp a dagger and madly thrust it into his enemy.’’ Besides, Claudius is 
defenceless and praying—‘‘ religion speaks against it.’ Then, too, he is on his 
way to his mother to discover, and this is to him more than revenge, the 
extent of her guilt. ‘‘ He cannot now stop and overthrow his whole plan, 
which is, to pursue a course of judicial inquiry. Nor can he depart from the 
ethical ground of his duty by acting as brutal chance suggests to him: by 


committing murder... . Finally, there is his father’s injunction not to contrive 
anything against his mother... .’’ “‘... . he wishes to proceed not as an 
assassin but as a judge.’’ There are two objections to such a reading. The 


first is the obvious and practical one of the audience’s reactions. Subtlety 
here would be an error; for Hamlet to kill Claudius at that moment would 
lose their sympathy; while their excitement would mount and sense of justice 
quicken (unless, impervious to the magniloquent surge of the lines, they 
believed with the critics that this was merely a pretext) at his expressed deter- 
mination to dispatch Claudius in his turn unaneled, cut off even in the blossoms 
of his sin. Secondly, he does ‘ madly thrust’ at Polonius, taking him for his 
better, and in a situation that would have harmed his mother had the body 
been that of the King. 

It is further urged that Hamlet, influenced by the Ghost’s intervention 
in the Closet-scene, desires in the end reconciliation with his mother; and that 
in the fencing-match scene the latter part of his speech to Laertes is, in fact, 
addressed to her; that she understands and forgives him. Even produced as 
there suggested, an audience, accepting Gertrude’s full guilt, might well be 
unsatisfied—if they caught the two meanings—that everything should now 
drop to a concern for the peace and happiness of a woman who, despite the 
Closet-scene, remains at the side of her consort and fellow-murderer. 

The main theme of this book is, one may assume, and despite Dr. Flatter’s 
considerable dramatic experience, intended for the reader of the play rather 
than for the play-goer; for a ghost, paradoxically, is not on the stage a subtle 
thing but the playwright’s shove at his audience. It is a reading that shows 
up the average audience—Elizabethan or modern, and foolhardy enough to 
be unprimed with annotations—as looking often in the wrong direction. It 
must be admitted, however, that to see the Mouse-trap, the Closet and Fencing- 
match scenes played as Dr. Flatter so brilliantly suggests, would be an exciting 
experience. 

Inevitably, this piece of work is scholarly, devoted, stimulating. Dr. 
Flatter comments: ‘‘ Shakespeare, at least the later Shakespeare, recognized 
the dramatic value of chiaroscuro and has learned to apply it ’’; and has him- 
self brought out of the obscurity, not the artistic failure that Mr. T. S. Eliot 
has found Hamlet to be, but a design in which he sees all the parts beautifully, 
rewardingly in place. Yet, does one not remain conscious that other moments, 
other gestures have drifted further into the shadows ? The truth perhaps is 
that the text of Hamlet nearly approaches musical notation, a figured bass to 
excite every imagination. 
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Tue LaByrRintH. By Edwin Muir. Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 
A CLoup Across THE SuN. By Sheila Wingfield. The Cresset Press. 6s. 


In his last book, The Voyage, one recognised that Edwin Muir accepted the 
paradox of good and evil as necessary to life, no less than he accepted the conflict 
and the union of spirit and sense. It is an awareness that has deepened and in 
The Labyrinth, though still shadowy in the symbolic mists, it looms large and 
dark and close. So heavily does the presence of evil hang above; so conscious is 
he, with his King Oedipus, 

That all must bear a portion of the wrong 

That is driven deep into our fathomless hearts, 
that he can say of the world of perception, 

I could not live if this were not illusion. 

It is a world perhaps; but there’s another. 


He is a mystic and his utterance is capable of many interpretations. Certainly 
it is no true interpretation to say that he finds pain and evil bearable in the 
phenomenal world because all here is illusion and all will be well in that ‘‘ other 
world.’’ Yet, in spite of the overhanging conviction of man’s ready capacity 
and determination to inflict suffering upon man, in spite of the reality of evil and 
the belief that 
when evil comes 
All things turn adverse... . 
Good men made evil through wrangling with the devil, 
Straight minds grown crooked fighting crooked minds, 
in spite of the clear physical and mental vision of one who 
Stood and watched where many stood 
The calamities of anage... 
The spirit of these poems is not one of despair any more than of easy and evasive 
consolation. Some of their stoicism—or, more than stoicism, their positive if 
unexplained hope, comes from a sense of community and history, found in poems 
such as The Debtor, 
On the backs of the dead, 
See, Iam borne, on lost errands led, 
By spent harvests nourished. Forgotten prayers 
To gods forgotten bring blessings upon me. 
Rusted arrow and broken bow, look, they preserve me 
Here in this place... 
some from conviction of the survival of ordinary goodness, told more explicitly in 
a strange poem, The Combat, in which again and again the “ soft round beast 
as brown as clay ’’ emerges from his lair to take a terrible beating from his proud 
and gorgeous enemy, until at last 
The killing beast that cannot kill 
Swells and swells in his fury till 
You’d almost think it was despair. 


Yet all such explanations are over-simplified: the quality of the book is less 
explicable, more impalpable, and springs from an unflinching contemplation of 
the operation and consequences of positive evil by a mind capable at the same 
time of a more embracing vision, unblinded in spite of ‘‘ Fear in the throat and 
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fury in the heart.’’ Technically, the poems are carefully constructed, individual 
without eccentricity. A first superficial reading may suggest that certain devices 
of half-statement and antithesis are being overworked and becoming facile. The 
suggestion is forgotten in absorption, but there is an obvious danger to a poet, 
using as he does, commonplace terms and near-colloquialisms to explore the 
mystical. If one misses the memorable line one must be content to do so for the 
sake of the delicate overtones and undertones. 

Sheila Wingfield, too, can look back for explanation and self-knowledge to 
the history of past lives, but finds no reassurance. All the philosophers “‘ excited 
by the search for good ’’ are gone 

their guarantees 
Of cure have left us, every one, 
Like sailors thirsting for a breeze— 
And still the breeze drops with the sun. 


Her verse has the ‘ purity and succinctness ’ claimed for it, and although this 
book is slighter and less ambitious than the long poem Beat Drum, Beat Heart 
reviewed here in 1947, it has the same ‘ austere sincerity.’ If some esoteric 
knowledge or theory of ages dead and gone is used sometimes too consciously in 
shaping symbols for the present, the use is always intelligently apt. The verse, 
always shapely and rather cold, has in its clarity and good sense and wit a 
reflection of the Enlightenment. But its preoccupation is usually with second 
meanings, with the shadow behind the door, the ghost in the living man, the 
immanence of death or defeat. 


Our built-up knowledge stands 
Like Erich’s; huge 
Her town, her lands, 
When ready for the Deluge. 
W. Poe. 


JANE AUSTEN : FACTS AND PROBLEMS. The Clark Lectures, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1948. By R. W. Chapman. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
London : Cumberlege. Ios. 6d. 


Dr. Chapman, who is responsible for the standard edition of Jane Austen’s 
letters and novels, and who is steeped in all that concerns her, even remotely, 
will always receive the gratitude of Janeites for every further scrap of material 
he can produce. His appointment as Clark Lecturer has resulted in a book which 
“includes bibliography, chronology, iconography, a survey of criticism to the 
present day, and a number of miscellaneous notes on the novels.’’ It is sub- 
stantial in content, and presented with animation and devotion. 

The chapter on Jane Austen’s family is a full and necessary guide for the 
reader of the letters, ‘‘for the Austens and their relations by marriage were 
numerous and prolific ; and their historian, labouring to be lucid, is embarrassed 
by their tendency to marry twice, and to change or amplify their surnames.’’ Dr. 
Chapman lingers happily on those accounts of Jane’s appearance that are most 
favourable, discusses the range of her reading, her passion for accuracy, what 
could stimulate her creative powers, and her fame that ‘‘soon passed from a 
narrow circle into the safer keeping of men of letters.’” There are descriptions 
of her life with her family, her visits from home, glimpses of her admirers, of her 
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publishers, of her searching for Mrs. Bingley and Mrs. Darcy in a picture gallery; 
and a demonstration that ‘‘Jane was rigorous in excluding everything that 
would not fit her design, everything of which she did not feel herself to be 
mistress.’’ 

Dr. Chapman’s attack on those critics who have been hostile or indifferent 
to the Jane Austen of the letters, who are disappointed by the narrowness of her 
tastes, by the trivialities recorded, is as cogent as it is ardent. He deplores the 
lack of historical perspective that allowed them to rail at her for being, in fact, 
of her generation and upbringing. Her strong attachment to place, her con- 
viction that “‘to sit in idleness over a good fire in a well-proportioned room is a 
luxurious sensation,’ her family devotion that made her mother remark : “ If 
Cassandra were going to have her head cut off, Jane would insist on sharing her 
fate,’’ her lively malice, wit and gaiety that found insatiable employment within 
the limitations she so cheerfully set herself, her preferences and principles: these 
and ‘‘a reticence which is partly native, partly deliberate’ are the stuff of her 
charm and her genius. To read her letters with the help here given and to 
remember the sympathy which her novels reveal is to allow to Dr. Chapman the 
last word. ‘‘ If we are to make Jane Austen’s achievement credible, we must 
not hesitate to allow her largeness of soul.’’ 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD AND OTHER LITERARY Portraits. By John Middleton 
Murry. Peter Nevill, Ltd. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Middleton Murry is a critic unafraid of emotion. In the essay, ‘‘Coleridge 

and Wordsworth,”’ he writes: 
““ There is to me no more grievous history than this of Coleridge. It 
leaves me sad and miserable, for truly I love the man. The story of 
Keats, far more harrowing, nay, almost intolerable in its final anguish, 
leaves me at peace with Destiny, or with God. It is an authentic 
revelation of the unutterable mystery of life. But the story of Coleridge 
is depressing. It fascinates me; and I wish it did not. I lean over 
him to read his heart, and I find myself for ever discovering things that 
I do not want to discover.”’ 
He is also—and rightly—unperturbed by those who are peevish that his own 
work should be so evidently marked by a pre-occupation with the human predica- 
ment. 

Mr. Murry pays a magnificent tribute to A. C. Bradley, who is sometimes 
impatiently shelved: ‘‘ And the critic recognises, with a mixture of rueful and 
happy surprise, that in so far as he agrees with Bradley he is mature; and 
where he disagrees he has still a long road to travel.’’ His own careful practice 
of comparison may at times—in some of these essays, for example—suggest an 
unhappy picture of remorseless scales with Coleridge forlornly dangling opposite 
Wordsworth; or Shelley, after a little hesitation, demonstrated as lighter than 
Keats. But it is a method that can be subtle and interesting, as when Mr. Murry 
traces Coleridge’s first enraptured appreciation of the “ esemplastic power ° of 
Wordsworth’s imagination turning to a final denigration of it in “a familiar 
piece of psychological compensation.’’ 

The present collection includes essays on Shakespeare, Chapman, De 
Quincey, Matthew Arnold and the radio script of the Imaginary Conversation 
between Coleridge and Keats. If the effect of the latter is rather too studied, 
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one is yet conscious of the poets’ brooding faces lit to eagerness by their theme. 
There is a delightful account of a meeting with Hardy, and three studies of 
Katherine Mansfield which remind one of that earlier statement about her work: 
‘““ And now, and always, it is and will be impossible for me to be wholly detached 
from it.’’ The penetrating essays on contemporaries like Max Plowman, Richard 
Hillary, Karl Mannheim show Mr. Murry engaged as commentator on the present 
situation. The reader will have no doubt of his critical integrity, the value of 
his interpretation, or the maturity of his taste. 


Dy Lan THomas. By Henry Treece. Lindsay Drummond. 7/6. 


One measure of the importance of any poet is his ability to influence the 
writing of poetry in his own or in a later time, his power to affect the language 
used by others. Although so much this side idolatry, that he can refer to his 
subject as ‘‘an individual of some emotional strength and a certain sensitivity.”’ 
Mr. Treece does claim for Dylan Thomas that he has “‘ shaped the language to 
his feelings and has left English Poetry in a different state from that in which 
he found it.’”’ There is truth in the claim, for Thomas has been a strong influence 
upon many younger poets, an influence which has contributed to the escape 
from the aridity and sterility of the intellectual schools. Treece sees in him a 
powerful force behind the movement of poetry from the ‘“‘mere reflection of 
objects’ to a freer, if dangerous, use of words “‘in such a way as to create an 
attitude which is primarily and utterly dependent on no external factors which 
by themselves might create this attitude without the poet’s intervention.’’ That 
he appreciates the danger is clear from his scathing (and sometimes charmingly 
naif) attacks upon the more extreme surrealists and his criticisms of the near- 
surrealist elements in Thomas’s own work. For Treece assumes as axioms that 
poetry must not only be ‘‘memorable speech’’ but should make statements of 
some “‘ philosophic or critical value.’’ Much of Thomas’s work he condemns 
(referring to him affectionately, if irritatingly, simply as ‘‘Dylan’’) but he argues 
with skill and justice the merits of the most memorable passages of this unequal, 
infuriating and exciting poet. While those prejudiced people who find Thomas 
unreadable are not likely to endure ‘‘the ad nauseam repetition of personal 
stylisms .... of imagery .... the untwisting and mutilation of proverbial 
phrases .. . . the cosmic joking and the numerical conceits’’ any more readily 
because of this book, others who are attracted almost against their will to 
Thomas’s work will find some explanation and some justification of that attrac- 
tion, and will read with interest Thomas’s own comments upon Treece’s accus- 
ation of ‘‘ diffuseness.’’ The passage, too long to quote here, is illuminating but 
hardly more so than this extract from a letter: “‘ I hold a beast, an angel and 
a madman in me, and my enquiry is as to their working, and my problem is 
their subjugation and victory, down-throw and upheaval, and my effort is their 
self-expression.”’ W.P.M. 


Departures. By E. L. Grant Watson. With decorations by John O’Connor. 
Pleiades Books, Ltd. 15s. 


To read Departures, is to be reminded of the delicate precision of Delamain, 
the sensitive vigour of Hudson, the eye and mind of Richard Jeffries simultaneously 


engaged on the pattern of life. Yet if the book has an affinity with The Story of 
My Heart, it is more robust and more serene. 
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Mr. Grant Watson has a remarkable power to convey every rhythm of the 
landscape, the movement of an insect, the most elusive scent. The quality of 
his writing is shown in this extract from his chapter on a plague of butterflies in 
Suva, the capital town of Fiji’s chief island. 

“ Stretched in a deck chair in the tropical heat, I have looked down at 
legs and arms covered all over every square inch, with velvety blue and 
black wings, pulsing with their peculiar and insistent ecstasy. They were 
a horror, a dream of a distorted fancy, and seemed not to belong to the 
outer world of sane reality, but to some inner region of depravity, a feverish 
manifestation of disquiet. Not only did those multitudinous wings con- 
tinually pulse so that all the surface of things was infected with their 
quality, but from time to time their tails were lifted to emit globules of 
claret-coloured excrement. They were importunate and without fear, and 
when brushed away, they would become crippled by the blow. Their 
squelchy bodies and brittle wings made a combination of softness and hard- 
ness which was peculiarly repulsive. The dead lay everywhere, squashed 
in hundreds, emitting a pungent and distinctive odour... On both the 
dead and the wounded the living perched, and never ceased the rhythmical 
play of lifting and depressing their wings. In this gesture there was 
expressed no simple zest for life, no joy of being. In this action there was 
no sense of will. These palpitations were from a deeper source: the primal 
urge, the pre-instinctive and blind drive from which the human conscious- 
ness retreats in horror.”’ 

Whether Mr. Grant Watson describes his childhood’s first explorations, the 
bush in Australia, the Australian aborigines, the Fijians, islands, swamps, distant 
seas, the tropics or Hampshire, there is the same exact observation, exquisite 
sensibility and oneness with the earth and its creatures. 

““ Tn any natural object, if the onward movement of our lives can pause 
long enough to observe, can be discerned faint and broken lights. These 
can sometimes in their sum total seem to be communications from the 
creative impulse that has moulded the object, and coming from beyond it. 
However diverse and peculiar such messages may be, whether they come 
from a bird building its nest or from a rabbit leaping on the greensward, 
they find a place in the composite picture of our earth which, as we grow 
in experience, seems more and more our way and our destination.”’ 

Departures is a book of great distinction which will take its place among those 
treasured by nature-lovers. 


Gops AND Men. A Testimony of Science and Religion. By Sir Richard Gregory, 
Bt., F.R.S. Stuart and Richards. 12s. 6d. 

Gods and Men is a survey, from primitive to modern times, of man’s beliefs 
about, and increasing scientific knowledge of, the universe. Whether Sir Richard 
Gregory is considering Vedic or Egyptian mythology, Assyrian legends, early 
Greek philosophers, the astronomical knowledge of Dante, Chaucer or Milton, 
ancient festivals and cults, world religions, the machine age or modern science, 
one is conscious of his gifts as an expositor. Lucidity, range, balance, tolerant 
commentary make this book a useful and interesting one for the general reader. 

It is unfortunate that the publishers advertise their belief that “‘ this new 
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work will rank as an outstanding contribution to modern religious and scientific 
thought.’”’ Sir Richard does not himself pretend to any greater originality than: 


‘* The essential thing is to believe in the progressive development of the 
spirit as well as the body of man, and by personal service to assist in 
making a better world here, so that each generation rises higher and higher 
until it can reach out and touch the stars.’’ 


Keats, SHELLEY, AND Rome. An Illustrated Miscellany. Compiled by Neville 
Rogers. Christopher Johnson Publishers Ltd. 7s. 6d 


The Keats-Shelley Memorial Association is urgently in need of funds for the 
care of the graves of Keats and Shelley, and for the upkeep of the memorial— 
the house in Rome where Keats died and which, as well as being a museum, 
contains a fine library. The royalties from the miscellany, Keats, Shelley and 
Rome, will be given to the Association. 

The compiler, Mr. Neville Rogers, contributes three studies. One is of the 
two poets in Italy, and describes the graves where ‘‘ Less imaginative people than 
Carducci and d’Annunzio have remarked the strange sense that is felt amid the 
cypresses and the Roman light of the presence of Keats and Shelley.’’ The 
second is a tribute to the poet, Lauro de Bosis, who died heroically for ‘“‘a 
Shelleyan ideal of justice and liberty’’; and the last, on the history of the Memorial 
Association, includes a vivid account by the present curator of the Museum, 
Signora Signorelli Cacciatore, of the Allies’ entry into Rome on 4th June, 1944, 
and of the two soldiers on guard the following night. When she questioned them: 
“* “We take turns,’ replied the soldier, Leonard Rosenberg, ‘and we will stand in 
the street. I am proud to be on guard before a poet’s house. This is the first 
time since I went into the Army that I have been ordered to surrender to poetry.’”’ 
Signora Cacciatore refers too, to the now famous story of how the Museum’s 
treasures were smuggled back from the Abbey of Monte Cassino. 

There are other contributions by distinguished writers, and also poems and 
extracts—some in translation—from the past. A recently discovered death-mask 
of Keats and a sketch of him by Haydon are reproduced for the first time. This 
little book is at once authoritative and ardent, and its appeal for funds will surely 
be met by all lovers of poetry. 


CONCERNING HANDEL. His Life and Works. Essays by William C. Smith. 
Cassell. 21s. 


Much of the material of these essays is for the Handelian student and 
collector: the study of Handel’s financial affairs, the bibliographical details of 
the Messiah, Acis and Galatea, and the Water Music, the reconsideration of some 
of the portraits, the question of whether Gustavus Waltz was Handel’s cook, or 
not. But the ordinary music-lover will find a great deal to delight him in the 
essay ‘‘ Handel the Man,’’ in the new letters, the account of his travels and 
patrons, the eighteenth century stage, the musical world of his time with its 
rivalries and enthusiasms. 

Mr. Smith deals firmly and drily with many of the familiar, agreeable 
legends. In considering, for example, the account of Prince Ferdinand’s gift to 
Handel, for his Opera, Rodrigo, of a hundred sequins and a porcelain service, 
he comments: 
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‘“ A service, or dinner-service, as it is described by some later writers, 
either in silver or porcelain, was surely a strange gift to a young man of 
twenty-two or so, who had no establishment of his own, at least, so it 
can be presumed, and who was likely to be moving about. However, 
there the statement is for what it is worth. Probably the Medici family 
would have had less difficulty in finding a service or two they could dis- 
pense with than the roo sequins, estimated to be about {50.”’ 

Mr. Smith’s scholarship and the vast amount of his research are so animated 
by love of his subject that Sir Newman Flower justly states in his Foreword: 
“As a Handelian, I say that this book is most necessary to those who would 
study the measure of this man. Its erudition is brilliant. Its recordings must 
remain as an advance in our knowledge of Handel.’’ 


NORWEGIAN Music AND ComPosERS. By Bérre Qvamme. The Bond Publishing 


Company. 5s. 
This excellent little survey emphasizes that ‘‘ no work on Norwegian music 
can... . ignore the anonymous folk music into which the creative genius. of 


Norway poured its soul for centuries.’’ In the 19th century the folk-music was 
written down and the work of composers was then largely based on this vast 
amount of material: vigorous ballad tunes, hymn-tunes (some of which ‘‘ have 
the character of plain-song with their chantlike cadences and rich melismata ’’), 
lyrical songs and dances. 

The national revival and the generation of Grieg and Svendsen are so 
presented that the general reader sees the period in clear perspective. Grieg, his 
contemporaries and successors down to the modernists are not merely listed, 
but the quality of their work is discussed succinctly and with discrimination. 


MAHATMA GANDHI. By H. S. L. Polak, H. N. Brailsford and Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence. With a Foreword by H. E. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. Odhams 
Press, Ltd. 12s. 6d. 

This authoritative biography of Gandhi, though written by three people, is 
given unity not only by a common enthusiasm and reverence, but also by 
Gandhi’s extraordinarily persuasive personality, 

Mr. Polak, after a brief sketch of Gandhi’s childhood, deals with his labours 
in South Africa till 1914. Though he himself took an active part in the move- 
ment to end indentured-labour emigration from India, Mr. Polak is as self-effac- 
ing as his account is lucid and balanced. Mr. Brailsford treats of the years 
1915-1939. His is a more subjective study analysing Gandhi’s ‘way of life, 
philosophy and political technique, the extent and influence of his work. 
Critical though he is in some respects, he suggests : ‘‘Sometimes this enigmatic 
genius seems to be acting and thinking like a contemporary European, and then 
suddenly he dives into the Middle Ages. In order to understand him we have to 
use our historical imagination as if we were studying the life of St. Francis or 
Savonarola. The puzzle is to grasp as a single harmonious personality Gandhi 
the tactician and organiser and Gandhi the saint.”’ ; 

The years 1939-1948 are necessarily the most difficult to present. Their 
events, complex and dangerous, are liable to overwhelm individuals ; and Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence finds himself with four main subjects : Gandhi, Congress, the 
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Muslim League and the British Government. But in his summing-up, he, like 
his co-writers, would echo the words of Mrs, Naidu : 

‘‘ He was—though it sounds obsolete and almost paradoxical to use such a 
phrase—literally a man of God, in all the depth, fullness and richness of 
its implications . . . . But while this man of God inspired in us awe and 
veneration because of his supreme greatness, he endeared himself to us 
and evoked our warmest love by the very faults and follies which he 
shared with our frail humanity.’’ 


GREEK SCIENCE, Its MEANING FoR Us. By Benjamin Farrington. Volume I: 
Thales to Aristotle. Volume JI: Theophrastus to Galen. Pelican Books. 
Each Is. 6d. net. 


The first of these volumes is a welcome reprint of the book published in the 
Pelican series in 1944. The second, now published for the first time, continues 
this lucid synopsis for another five hundred years. The two make an admirably 
straightforward and absorbing introduction to all ancient Greek scientific thought. 
Stimulated by Professor Farrington’s skilful allusions and buoyant style many 
readers will follow the subject into deeper waters, well guided by his apt biblio- 
graphical notes. Those who tend to think that the Greeks were entirely deficient 
in mechanical skill will find refutation in his accounts of the ingenious devices 
of the Alexandrians, especially those described by Hero. 

I have noticed only three dubious points. On p. 71 of Vol. II we are told 
that the Greek alphabetic notation ‘made the handling of large numbers difficult’ 
and that the minds of ‘the Greeks ‘were haunted by the idea that the expression 
of very large numbers would demand the use of an immense number of symbols.’ 
Against the first allegation the late Dr. J. G. Smyly used to demonstrate very 
effectively to mathematical audiences how remarkably flexible the Greek ciphers 
could be in solving abstruse problems like long cube roots. The second 
statement seems to me to be exaggerated in fact as well as in style: the Greek 
alphabetical notation (as distinct from the acrophonic, which resembled the 
clumsy Roman system) was quite as succinct as our own and in many cases even 
succincter : 10,000 for example was expressed simply by an iota with a special 
mark. 

It is good to find Grammar rightfully placed among the higher sciences here. 
Yet it deserved, I think, with linguistics in general, a fuller discussion (the head- 
ing ‘Grammar’ on pp. 92-102 is hardly justified). And while Grammar regains 
a footing with physics and biology, poor Theology, once the reigning queen to 
whom everyone had to pay court, is shown the door not without some contumely. 
She, it is suggested, was really only obstructive when she was not downright 
tyrannical. The hope of mankind, the author prefers to think, lies in ‘the trans- 
forming power’ of science with the history of science as ‘the essential clue to the 
process by which man achieves his self-transformation from the animal to the 
human kingdom.’ But at the moment is science not more likely to achieve man’s 
transformation from the human ‘to the mineral kingdom, if it gets its atomic 
way? And few Greeks would give science so high a place. It was represented 
by only one Muse in nine. Aristotle, a cool scientific head if ever there was one, 
pronounced that poetry is more philosophic than history. Plato, no friend of 
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Nees held that knowledge of reality is often better conveyed by myths than by 
acts. 

But every intelligent reader will be grateful to Professor Farrington for 
surveying so compactly and comprehensively this often neglected aspect of the 
Greek genius. W.B.S 


A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. Edited by Bernard Guilbert Guerney. 
The Bodley Head. 15s. net. 

_ Just as the Celtic Twilight period drew attention to Irish letters so, in the 
nineteenth century, there was an extraordinary flowering of literature in Russia. 
Turgeniev, Tolstoi, Chekov, Gorki, Dostoievski, Andreiev, Merejkowski brought 
something new into the world, an approach to life that was unique. Ranging 
from the pacifism of Tolstoi to the violence of Gorki they have a national quality 
in common. All these writers have a place in this book. It is not a collection 
of snippets or extracts. There are full-length stories and plays, complete poems 
by Russian writers dating from the fourteenth century to contemporary times. 
The work of each author is prefaced by a biographical note and there is an 
informative introduction by the editor. In the introduction this anthology is 
described as a ‘“‘Grand Tour of Russian Literature.’’ The book consists of over 
a thousand large pages and is the most comprehensive collection of Russian 
literature yet published in English in one volume. Printed in good clear type 
on thin paper it is excellent value. 

RK. OM. EB 


AUGUST STRINDBERG: E1GHtT Famous Prays. Translated by Edwin Bjorkman 
and N. Erichsen. With an Introduction by Alan Harris. Duckworth. 15s. 

The plays here translated (The Father, Miss Julia, The Dance of Death, 
etc.) will violently hurl the unacquainted into the world of Strindberg as it is 
known in English translations. It is a world of despair, brief lyrical illumination, 
of morbid suspicion and barely palpable yet immediate tenderness. Tortured 
like Kierkegaard, the foretaster of Sartre’s purgatory, Strindberg was in haste 
to suffer all things. 

While we wait for the translation of the work that reveals a Strindberg who 
knew gaiety and humour, it is much to be able to trace from such a collection 
as this his influence on the drama. And if we would protest with the Student in 
The Spook Sonata that the life he unmasks is fearfully complicated, he replies: 
‘Tt certainly is, inside and outside, no matter how simple it may look,”’ and 
remorselessly demonstrates that ‘‘ People are like that!”’ 


De La Satie. A Pioneer of Modern Education. By W. J. Battersby. With 
a Foreword by A. C. F. Beales. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

In this agreeably presented and scholarly account, Mr. Battersby shows 
how De La Salle, priest and canon of Rheims Cathedral, devoted his life to the 
education of poor children in seventeenth-century France. Having given away 
his fortune to relieve famine, he founded the religious teaching order—now the 
largest in the world—called ‘‘ Brothers of the Christian Schools.’’ There is an 
able sketch of the state of popular education at the time, and a graphic descrip- 
tion of the daily life of the brothers and of a typical day in one of the schools. 
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The courage, unswerving devotion and saintliness of De La Salle against a 
background of penury, harshest asceticism, ecclesiastical persecution, lawsuits, 
unending vicissitudes; the balanced, vivid account of his pedagogical work and of 
the development of the Order: all this makes the book an excellent introduction 
for the ordinary reader, and invaluable to students—for De La Salle, according 
to Mr. Beales, has been wrongly evaluated in text-books on the history of 
education. His claim to the title ‘‘ pioneer ’’ lies not only in his use of the 
Simultaneous Method of vernacular teaching in his elementary schools, in what 
he achieved in his technical schools, reformatory, and boarding school for the 
new middle classes, but also in his training college for lay teachers. 

Mr. Battersby very properly emphasizes the fundamental differences in 
systems of education of two or three centuries ago in-comparison with our own; 
but one would have welcomed, in the chapter on the development of the Order, 
as well as the statistics, some indication of how the schools now in existence— 
elementary, secondary and approved—have adapted themselves to more demo- 
cratic conditions and to an infinitely more complex age. Is there the same 
inflexible concentration on religious and vocational studies; do the pupils still 
startle by their reserve, piety and docility; or is there now an appreciation of 
the need for a more liberal understanding of education ? These questions are 
not answered, unfortunately. The book will, however, interest not only Roman 
Catholics but educationists in general. 


HuMAN Nature IN Potitics. By Graham Wallas. Constable. Ios. net. 


When this book first appeared, in 1908, Graham Wallas was a pioneer in the 
task of applying psychology to politics. Gustave Le Bon had written a popular 
screed on the psychology of the crowd and Professor William James had begun the 
more formal and detailed study of social psychology. But the word as relating to 
politics was still calculated to arouse derision among those who prided themselves 
upon exact and scientific thinking. That this book should have appeared in 
‘successive editions during the last forty years is evidence that the author has 
something of permanent importance to say. 

Wallas sets out to show that the view passed on by Bentham and his Utilitar- 
ians who held that men’s actions are determined by a rationaliistic weighing of 
pains and pleasures, is completely wrong. He emphasises the part which emotion 
and instinct play in political matters. This is now geaerally conceded. It is 
indeed true that any election agent since the introduction of the popular franchise 
in 1871 could have testified to how little part reason plays in the winning of an 
election campaign. Disraeli and Gladstone each revealed how the leader in 
politics came to mean much more for masses of people than the principles for 
which a party stood. Graham Wallas—who was himself a candidate for muni- 
cipal office—early understood the motives and impulses that swayed electors. 

Having recognised so much it is easy to turn aside from politics in a mood of 
disillusion or despair. But that is not the way of Graham Wallas. The essence 
of this book is its attempt to harness emotion and instinct to some reasoned social 
aim. The complete man, in his view, is guided by emotion and reason. Both 
these forces must work together if humanity is to advance. To do this we must 
understand human nature, our own as well as other people’s. 

Some of the statements in this book read remarkably like prophecies today. 
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For example, Wallas urged (in 1908) that the method of legislating for India could 
not be satisfactory or permanent. 

““ We hold Durbars, and issue Proclamations, we blow men from guns, 
and insist stiffly on our own interpretation of our rights in dealing with 
neighbouring Powers, all with reference to ‘ the moral effect upon the 
native mind.’ 

““ The inventive range of Lord Morley and his advisers does not, how- 
ever, for the moment appear to extend much beyond the adaptation of 
the model of the English House of Lords to Indian conditions, and the 
organisation of an ‘ advisory Council of Notables,’ with the possible 
result that we may be advised by the hereditary rent-collectors of Bengal 
in our dealings with the tillers of the soil and by the factory owners of 
Bombay in our regulation of factory labour.’’ 

Such autocratic government finds itself opposed by vague national feeling 
which may create an overwhelming national purpose. The laboratory of history 
has now given its verdict on India and this justifies Graham Wallas’s view. 

Graham Wallas advanced the comforting reflection that as education pro- 
gresses an increasing number of electors will see through the cruder methods of 
emotional exploitation at election times. But it is true, of course, that the more 
subtle methods may be just as harmful. ‘‘ A voter,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ who has seen 
John Bull’s Other Island at the theatre, is more likely than his father, who only 
saw The Shaughraun, to realise that one’s feelings on the Irish question can be 
thought about as well as felt.’’ It is doubtful, however, whether the number of 
British electors who saw the latter play and were influenced by it made any appre- 
ciable difference during the era of Black and Tannery. 

Wisely the author does not raise any banner of reason as opposed to feeling. 
He writes : — 

‘‘ In politics, indeed, the preaching of reason as opposed to feeling is 
peculiarly ineffective, because the feelings of mankind not only provide 
a motive for political thought but also fix the scale of values which must 
be used in political judgment.’’ 

This study of psychology as applied to politics still has a penetrating value. 

R. M. Fox. 


Tuirty Dozen Moons. By H. J. Bruce. Constable. 12s. 6d. 

Inevitably the ballet-lover associates Karsavina with Nijinsky and with 
Le Spectre de la Rose. Of her as prima ballerina it has been said: “‘ tout en elle 
est poésie.’”” Her book, Theatre Street, has so much of wit, knowledge and 
distinction that one welcomes this second part of her husband’s autobiography 
with its delicate and vivid tribute to her charm and graciousness. 

After their escape from Russia in 1918, they lived and travelled in Tangier, 
London, Bulgaria and Hungary. Mr. Bruce’s zest for places and people and 
his lucid, easy style recall the gaiety, extravagance and colour of a vanished 
period: camping by the Danube, the tiny model kitchen in a corner of Barrie’s 
sitting-room, their own Regency house and “‘ flights of fancy ’’ in furniture, 
holidays at Brioni, the Paris Opera season, antique shops, the delightful house- 
hold in Budapest. Of his work in the Diplomatic Service and as a represent- 
ative of the Bank of England, painting in Paris, a long period of unemploy- 
ment, he writes with modesty and candour. 

D2 
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One is so immediately aware of the flavour of that pre-war world that even 
Mr. Bruce’s generalizations seem not facile but the appropriate commentary. 
The extracts from correspondence between Karsavina and himself are an intimate 
and yet restrained account of their personal lives. The whole book, indeed, 
has a discreet warmth, an engaging tenderness and mirth, an ardent, lively 
affection for the past with a quiet acceptance of the present that make it 
perfection of its kind. 


Dusiin : A Study in Environment. By John Harvey. London and New York: 
B. T. Batsford Ltd. 15s. net. 


The fundamental characteristics and domestic development of Dublin never 
have been as deeply affected by the higher politics as some outside writers would 
have us believe. Often the old city has been gravely disturbed by major events, 
and had to make minor adjustments ; numberless strangers have come within 
her gates, but, like the Huguenot refugees, almost invariably they have with 
their crafts and industry paid many times over their debt to the community that 
gave them sanctuary, been absorbed into the indigenous population, and Dublin 
has remained more or less her independent, aloof self. 

The political and historical background of this Study of Dublin is national, 
not altogether relevant to the city, and some of the opinions and inferences drawn 
from it are highly controversial. Leaving aside the political material, in which 
this reviewer is not concerned (beyond mentioning that Arthur Griffith, a 
Dubliner who was one of the chief founders of the new State, is not mentioned), 
it must be said that Mr. Harvey’s work is outstanding among the many which 
recently have been written on the subject ; because it is so accurate in direction 
and essential facts, arranged for the visitor to find his way about easily, and 
indexed precisely. All the architects and many of the craftsmen who made 
Dublin’s fine buildings are mentioned for the first time in a modern, popular 
book ; and, as well as the patriots and politicians, not many figures prominent 
in the field of literature have been overlooked. 


Where, though, are the La Touches and the Molyneux, the Maddens and 
Priors, Boyles and Grubbs, Bellinghams and Van Homireighs and Sarsfields, 
Howards, Wests, Masons, and the host of other scholars and scientists, pioneers 
and inventors, enterprising and venturous manufacturers and merchants ? Their 
contributions to the commonweal are inestimable ; their achievements uncount- 
able—from the world’s second public railway and the first steamshipping 
company, “‘Father of the P. and O. Line,”’ to the making of the first pneumatic 
tyres; from Molyneux big field-gun, immense telescopes, periscopes, vaccines 
and commercial gasses, down to sodawater. (Tihe latter was a small contribution, 
although quite as valuable as the ‘‘discovery’’ that Dubliners call bacon 
“‘rashers’’—not all of it, surely!). Those rational citizens and their like (so often 
ignored in history, because they are rational), were, and their successors are, the 
solid stratum of the municipality, and their influences are of material importance 
far greater than that of all the architects and politicians and writers and poets. 

The Trade Guilds and their industrious members, too, ought to be fully con- 


sidered in a definitive work ; they governed the city for generations before the 
passing of the Municipal Reform Act, 
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This Study of Dublin, commendable as it is, does not reveal the real 
Environment (conditions influencing development and growth); nevertheless, it 
is a faithful topographical and architectural survey of the city, and a reasonable 
epitome of its civic features and social conditions to-day. From another aspect 
the book is delightful. One hundred and sixty reproductions of photographs and 
old prints, presented in the superb style in which the publishers specialise, make 
the perfect Pictorial Dublin. 


THE BANK OF IRELAND, 1783-1946. By F. G. Hall. Dublin and Oxford: 
Hodges Figgis and B. H. Blackwell. Three Guineas. 


It was an ambitious conception to prepare so comprehensive a history of the 
Bank of Ireland, and the resultant volume of five hundred fully informative and 
extremely entertaining pages is the outcome from seven years of research and 
documentation by the team of experts who have assisted Dr. Hall. The whole 
has been edited by Mr. George O’Brien. 

An attempt was made early in the eighteenth century to persuade Govern- 
ment to establish an Irish National Bank. That proposal, however, was so 
strongly opposed by a body of influential citizens, of whom Swift was one of the 
leaders, that it was ‘‘shelved’’ for a time; a time that was prolonged for half-a- 
‘century, when the chaotic conditions of public finance and the consequential 
difficulties of private bankers, and the collapse of some of them, prompted those 
most solvent, and the “‘stronger’’ traders and merchants, again to petition the 
Irish House of Commons. So, after renewed opposition, but with not very much 
delay, Royal Assent was given, in 1782, to the Bill ‘‘Establishing a National Bank 
in the Kingdom of Ireland’’—The Governor and Company of the Bank of Ire- 
land. In the next year business was begun at Mary’s Abbey, in premises hired 
for one year at a rent of {27. From that humble beginning we have in this work 
the complete story of The Bank, its problems and progress and ramifications, 
until, one hundred and forty years afterwards, the Governor and Company were 
appointed, after negotiations with Michael Collins, the official bankers to the new 
Irish State; and now, situated in the Republic, they are in the unique position 
of constituting the only concern to share with the Bank of England the adminis- 
tration of the National Debt of the United Kingdom. 

Dr. Hall’s chapters are arranged to cover every phase and aspect of the Bank’s 
history and of the outside affairs and events which have had any bearing upon it; 
and they are not at all the dry-as-dust compilations which under other hands, 
and with less skilful treatment, they might have been. Essential statistics—of 
currency, dividends, note issues and the like—are arranged in appendices, leav- 
ing the body of the book free for the story which is presented in a lightness of 
style as suitable for popular reading as anyone could put into a work dealing 
mainly with the great mystery of money. The Tipperary Bank crash and The 
Bank’s wisdom in foreseeing it, the futile attempts to prevent or postpone the 
inevitable, the resulting suicide, is dramatic; while the salving of a deputy-cashier, 
together with his coach and horses, from an open drain in Mary’s Abbey is (in 
retrospect) amusing, and an indication of relative values. It is surprising to 
learn that in the year 1847 sixty-three railway ventures were mentioned, and 
that nearly all of them were prompted by men whose ideas of high-finance were, 
at best, sketchy: the usual practise seems to have been to construct the “‘iron- 
road’’ on borrowed money, which was to be repaid out of capital subscribed after- 
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wards for operation and maintenance, a method which for some years made the 
banks chary of dealing with those concerns. Dr. Hall gives us many of these 
little stories which general readers will find very informative and interesting and, 
at times, amusing: the more-seriously minded banker may look upon them as 
mere episodes in the patient building up of a sound economical and financial 
structure. 

Mr. C. P. Curran’s chapters on the architecture of Head Office and the old 
Parliament House are of special value, because he corrects the inaccuracies and 
suppositions which have appeared year after year, in book after book. He lays 
the ghost of the Cassells Ghost, and in proving that that celebrated architect had 
nothing whatever to do with the designing of the Parliament House he puts into 
their proper proportions the works of all who can be credited for any substantial 
share in the making of the noble building as it stands today. 

The work is finely illustrated with eighty-seven reproductions of photographs 
and designs chosen by Mr. Curran. 

J.Rid: 


HISTORY OF THE DUBLIN BAKERS AND OTHERS. By John Swift. Irish Bakers, 
Confectionery and Allied Workers’ Union. 18s. 6d. 


The literature of Irish craftsmanship is distressingly scanty, and an essay 
in this field is to be welcomed. Efforts have been made within the last half- 
century to salvage the heritage of traditional country arts before they are 
submerged by compulsory education and the cinema, but the everday skilled 
trades of the city have been largely neglected. Yet as a facet of Irish social life 
they are just as important as the former, and they are being vulgarized or lost 
through industrialism just as rapidly. 

This book is an attempt to trace the evolution of the baker’s craft against 
the background of Irish history. The highlights of this story are the establishment 
of the bakers’ guilds in the late middle ages, the rise of the city tradesmen to 
municipal power (a Master Baker rose to the Lord Mayoralty by the 18th century), 
the disintegration of the guilds at the outset of the industrial revolution, and 
their eventual replacement by the journeyman’s friendly societies which 
are the direct ancestors of the powerful trade union of today. John Swift 
is well qualified to write such a history. A baker himself, coming from 
a long line of bakers, he has been for some years a full-time official of his 
union. He knows his craft from the practical and wider aspects for he has 
represented the Irish bakers at international conferences. 

With this preamble, it must be stated that the History of the Dublin Bakers 
does not equal the importance of its subject. It is in many ways a painful book 
to read. The style too often degenerates into ‘ telegraphese.’ There are far too 
many digressions, particularly in the early part. Many of these, following an 
unhappy trend among socialist historians, contain potted judgments which seem 
introduced merely to show the wickedness of the society which produced the 
civilization of Shakespeare—for example: ‘‘ In 1620 a Dutch ship trading from 
West Africa, coasted on Virginia. The captain sold his cargo of negroes to the 
tobacco planters, who were mainly British settlers. Thus began the story of 
slavery in British America. By the end of the next century, thanks to British 
merchant enterprise, fair Virginia had on her plains 200,000 negro slaves, and 
a civil war.’’ But these may be academic criticisms. One can forgive (or 
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skip) a few digressions. A more serious weakness of the book is in what it 
leaves out. There is extraordinarily little material on the day-to-day life of the 
baker within his bakery. It does not seem to have occurred to the writer, for 
whom such technicalities must be commonplace, that this is the life-blood of his 
story. He throws out a passing reference to the introduction of ‘‘ draw-plate 
ovens *’ and “‘ machine-scalers ’’ and to the opposition they aroused, but gives 
the lay reader no means of judging what this change represented, nor indeed 
does he give any description of the general evolution of the bakers’ oven. There 
is no discussion of the shapes of bakers’ bread, which in Ireland seems to have 
followed closely the English forms, untouched by continental influences. On the 
economic side, he makes only general references to the concentration of bakery 
business within recent years, to unemployment, and to the incidence of occupa- 
tional diseases among bakers. Yet, this is the material that is wanted by the 
social historian and the general reader alike, and it is far more relevant than 
details of past wage-levels and wage disputes—which are meaningless unless 
they are very. carefully checked against cost of living figures, in order to obtain 
real wages. 

In spite of these criticisms (which arise partly out of the hopes raised by 
its subject), this book does bring together a quantity of material 
which would otherwise have remained inaccessible. Among its better chapters, 
there is an excellent account of the transactions of one of the early friendly 
societies, and another of the great O’Connell jubilee procession of the Trades 
through Dublin in 1875. It is certainly to be hoped that Mr. Swift will continue, 
with a little more care to the arranging and editing of his material, the researches 
for which he obviously has both a taste and a capacity. 

GRATTAN FREYER. 


THE Lacan VALLEY, 1800-1850. By E. R. R. Green. Faber. 16s. net. 


This study of the Lagan Valley showing the effect of the Industrial Revolution 
in that area in the first half of the nineteenth century is done with painstaking 
thoroughness and the author was awarded the Blake National History Scholarship 
by Trinity College, Dublin, for this work. Here and there, I think, it is crowded 
with unimportant detail but out of it the shape does emerge. 

One limitation of the development in northern Ireland was the lack of 
resources in coal and iron. In spite of this there was a rapid growth of the linen 
and cotton industries. Mr. Green devotes much of his book to a close examination 
of these industries. He also deals with the opening up of communication by 
water, by road and by rail in the Lagan Valley. There is an interesting sketch 
of the growth of transport facilities between Belfast and Dublin from the period 
when ‘‘ a Belfast and Dublin caravan of five carts, complete with guard, was 
running twice a week in 1808 ’’ to the time when “‘ in 1853, Dublin was finally 
linked with the Portadown railroad and Belfast.’’ In view of the present railway 
difficulties it is interesting to speculate what the transport facilities will be like in 


rhe story of the rise of the linen and the cotton industries in the Lagan Valley 
is an important part of Irish economic history. The coming of machinery 
revolutionised production and the factory system went ahead. The Falls Road 
flax mill of Charters employed 650 people—mostly boys and girls—in 1856 and 
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the wages ranged from 2/- to 6/- per week. A section on agriculture and a final 
section on population completes this study. 
R. M. Fox. 


Tue Boyne AND BLacKwaTER. By Sir William R. Wilde. Three Candles. 
Dublin. tos. 6d. 

Colm O Lochlainn, who writes the foreword, has done a splendid piece of work 
in re-publishing Wilde’s Boyne and Blackwater which first appeared in 1849. He 
is described in the foreword as “‘ the first and still the greatest of our scientific 
archaeologists’ and his detailed presentation of the treasures of antiquity which 
still remain in the district fully merits this description. Wilde has a graceful style 
which seems quite modern. The book gains a great deal by the addition of 
numerous original woodcuts which really do illustrate the text. These woodcuts, 
the type and the paper are a credit to the Three Candles Press for they make the 
book a pleasure to handle as well as to read. 

The author takes us along with him on his journey and points out the objects 
worth seeing as we go. I was specially interested in his chapter on Trim for, on 
a recent visit, I noted his careful observation made a hundred years ago. He 
writes of Laracor, the early residence of Dean Swift. All that remained in Wilde’s 
day was, he says, “‘ an ill-tilled potato field.’ Now it is a well-stocked market 
garden, the only one of its kind—I was told—in the district. Stella’s cottage, 
which she occupied with Mrs. Dingley, was also pointed out to me and is part of 
the local tradition though Wilde says this is ‘‘ somewhat apocryphal.’”’ 

In his chapter on the Battle of the Boyne the author gives an exact account 
of the rival forces, their numerical strength and their strategy, so that we can 
follow the course of the struggle. His knowledge of the terrain makes him able to 
present this in its natural setting : — 

““ There is one point in the battle of the Boyne on which sufficient 
stress has not been laid, though it would appear to have a greater influ- 
ence on the issue of the fight than historians are aware. The right wing 
of the Irish army was completely protected by Drogheda, the Boyne and 
the sea; its left, towards Slane, was unprotected... Thus, then, there 
are six and twenty thousand men, with a large battery, arrayed against 
fifteen or sixteen thousand, for we must subtract those already engaged 
under Lauzun, towards Slane, nearly three miles off. The natural con- 
sequences followed: the Irish centre and right wing fell back upon 
Donore, and finally, towards the close of the day, retreated in tolerable 
order to Duleek, towards which place the left wing, already beaten above 
Rossnaree, had retired. Here, with the Nanny Water between them, 
both parties halted for the night, with the exception of King James, who 
fled to Dublin, which he reached about ten o’clock, so that he must have 
left the battlefield between six and seven o’clock in the evening.’’ 

This is a good example of the close-knit style of Wilde’s writing. 

When he comes to tell of Brugh Na Boinne, the Royal Cemetery; of Mellifont 
Abbey and of Monasterboice, he writes as one thoroughly at home with his sub- 
ject. He shares his knowledge in a way which makes it not only of interest to the 
specialist but to the ordinary reader as well. Whether considered as a fascinating 
guide book or a contribution to the study of antiquities this book should hold its 
place for many years to come. R. M. Fox 
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TuIs Is. LEINSTER. By Richard Hayward. London: Arthur Barker. 15s. net. 
__ Written gaily and lucidly by one who has an eye for pleasing country- 
sides and for architectural decoration, the first in Mr. Hayward’s series of four 
books on Ireland is an account of his tours in the capital province. It is not 
easy within one volume to cover so wide a territory; yet, there are very few 
notable omissions. Care has been taken with nomenclature, which is given 
bilingually, and there are some helpful features not usually to be found in this 
class of work. The author’s speed of travel allows time only for the briefest 
descriptions, which is admirable for Modern Man in a hurry: he who has enough 
of time and interest can tarry awhile anywhere and get further information from 
local historians or from the more detailed sources which occasionally are men- 
tioned in the text. 

_ It is an entertaining book, exploratory and directive, and careful revision 
in parts would enhance its validity; so, believing that other editions may be 
called for, the following observations are offered : — 

The contention about the status of Dublin’s two Cathedrals, which raged 
over several centuries (p. 34), was decided upon as early as the year 1300, when 
it was ordained that Holy Trinity, commonly called Christ Church since 1538, 
should have precedence: the precedence was confirmed in 1538 (not settled in 
1870), when Christ Church was the acknowledged Archiepiscopal Seat and the 
second (after Armagh), Metropolitan in Ireland. Goldsmith was born either at 
Pallas or at Elphin, but he spent most of his boyhood at Auburn (p. 201): 
Ardnagow, in Roscommon, is his birthplace, and he lived at Pallas until after 
his 18th year. Lady Blessington did not die in Dublin, but in Paris; and the 
extravagant display of mourning, alluded to in page 54, was not for her, but for 
Viscountess Mountjoy. The sponsor of Dublin’s Custom House, John the 
Magnificent (p. 56), was not a son of the Earl of Tyrone who became Marquis 
of Waterford, nor was he Barry Beresford (p. 48), nor (Captain) John Beresford 
who had dark and fiendish qualities—James Gandon, and others of his contem- 
poraries, held him to be an honest, upright man. In other biographical 
references, execrable, brutal, reviled—expletives of political opponents and 
lampoonists of a period—might be tempered by facts and opinions given by 
rational writers like Litton Falkiner, Lecky, and McDonagh . Was the Catholic 
University Newman’s maladroit conception? (p. 63). Woffington’s first performance 
as Polly was not in South Great George’s Street (p. 47), but in Fownes’s Court. 
Iveagh House, 80 St. Stephen’s Green, never was occupied by Curran (p. 62), 
whose one-time residence is numbered 91. Is there any evidence that Robinson 
designed the Royal Hospital? (p. 37); the official account of the Foundation states 
that the model was designed by Wren. Mangan, who predeceased all but one 
of the Young Irish Writers of 1848, could not have been a bracket between them 
and the violent Revolutionary Leaders of 1916 (p. 62). Smock Alley, which 
you will not find at all today (p. 20), still stands, as Essex Street West, where 
the pit of the old theatre forms the vaults of the Church of SS. Michael and 
John. The Leinster Regiment was also the City of Dublin Regiment (p. 64); 
was not the honour held by the Dublin Fusiliers? The Nelson Column (p. 51) 
was designed by William Wilkins. 

The fine pencil sketches by Raymond Pyper give artistry to this well- 
produced book. 

qe Read. 
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An ACCOUNT OF THE SCHOOLS OF SURGERY, RoyAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 
Dustin, 1789-1948. By J. D. H. Widdess, M.A. (Dublin), L.R.C.P.I. 
& S.I., Librarian and Lecturer in Biology, R.C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 107. 
Edinburgh: E. & S. Livingstone. 1949. 17/6d. net. 

Many thousands of graduates of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland 
will welcome warmly this history of their Alma Mater ; it has been written by 
Dr. Widdess, Librarian of the College and he has fulfilled his task in a most able 
manner. So far as we know, there has been no history of the College since the 
publication of Sir Charles Cameron’s volume about 1910. 

The charter of the College was granted in 1784, and when we read the 
names of the great surgeons who have passed through its walls, it becomes very 
obvious that the granting of this chanter was indeed a most beneficial thing for 
mankind. Its fortunes and misfortunes are dealt with and it is interesting to 
note that the first meeting was held in the Boardroom of the Rotunda Hospital. 
The initiation of the College marked the first important step against the practice 
of quackery, although we fear there are people who would say that some of the 
qualified men and women of the present era might still be termed ‘‘quacks’’; 
but their number is infinitesimal for the ‘‘barber surgeons’ have long since been 
succeeded by the excellent surgeons of to-day. The variety of data is amazing. 
The story of Robert (Robin) Adair, the horrible history of the resurrection men, 
the romance of the gradual evolution of the building of the College until the 
present heights were reached ; all these make up a very small portion of the 
valuable material provided for the reader. The work is illustrated by some 
excellent photographs and the production generally leaves nothing to ve ei 


BENJAMIN ALCOCK, The First Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in Queen’s 
College, Cork. By Ronan O’Rahilly. Cork University, Press. Oxford: 

B. HH: Blackwell, Lids Cr. 8vos ) Pp1i37.-a/= 

Alcock, the first Professor of Anatomy in Queen’s College, Cork, had a short 
academic career. He held the post for five years when he was called upon to 
resign because of disputes concerning the working of the Anatomy Act. 
O’Rahilly has managed to include in ithis brief brochure not only the story of 
Alcock but also of his family, his writings and some details of the history of 
Queen’s College. His chief claim to fame was his original description of Alcock’s 
Canal ; he also wrote a few other papers. 

This work will appeal to students of University College, Cork, to anatomists 
and to all those who are interested in the history of medicine. Dae 


GENUINE AND FarsE. Copies, Imitations, Forgeries. (Approach to Art.) By 
Hans Tietze. Max Parrish. tos. 6d. 

“ The essential feature of art forgery is not imitation, which may have many 
other motives, but the intention to deceive either the general public or an indi- 
vidual dupe or—as a rule—prospective buyers.’’ With this definition Dr. Tietze 
starts his illuminating survey of the forger’s activities and achievements. The 
art expert has often problems that require for their solution exquisite sensibility 
as well as erudition, for he is faced with the tremendous output resulting from 
collaboration in the days when “‘ great organizers like Raphael, Titian or Rubens 
drew upon their assistants’ talent not only to complete, but also to multiply their 
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compositions. Shop replicas and imitations, done by people who had been 
trained to act as an extension of their master’s arm, were accepted by contem- 
poraries, because an artist’s workshop was considered a commercial enterprise, 
not—as since the nineteenth century—a sanctuary in which a solitary artist 
produces his completely autographed masterpieces.’’ There are too, all the 
reverent copies and the restorations that have been altered by the unscrupulous 
in order to defraud, as well as the counterfeiter’s own pieces. 

The chapters on the latter’s technique and on the expert’s modern defences 
—psychoanalysis, and ‘‘ X-rays, macrophotography and photomicrography, 
ultra-violet and infra-red rays offer weapons which, if correctly applied and inter- 
preted, are invincible ’’—lead to an account of Van Meegeren’s efforts and his 
exposure. ‘“‘ Forgery is a kind of calumny,’’ and in considering the psycho- 
logical and artistic perversion of the forger, Dr. Tietze shows how his ultimate 
failure “‘ is on the whole, a homage to the power of the spirit.’’ 

The excellent and large number of reproductions of genuine and false works 
of art are admirably apposite to the text. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY SCULPTURE. By E. H. Ramsden. Pleiades Books Ltd. 
25/-. 

In his study of twentieth century sculpture, Mr. Ramsden, after referring to 
the influences that rescued the art from stultification in the previous century, 
indicates how the reaction and emotional force of Medardo Rosso and Auguste 
Rodin “‘ led in turn to a reassertion of those formal principles, which, though 
they remain ultimate, can only be recognized as such to the extent to which they 
are continually revitalized and reinterpreted in terms of the contemporary ideal 
to which they are related.”’ 

An anthology, if it is to trace succinctly the main trends of modern sculpture 
in Europe, to preserve a nice balance in discussing material, technique and pur- 
pose, give a masterly if brief analysis of the work of the artists under considera- 
tion, and present a collection that will reasonably satisfy individual predilections, 
requires authority and uncommon perception; and these are amply evident in 
this essay. The plates, sixty-three in number, have been chosen with fine taste 
to illustrate characteristic work of such sculptors as Henry Moore, Barbara 
Hepworth, Epstein, Maillol, Gaudier-Brzeska, Barlach, Picasso and Brancusi. 
They also emphasize ‘‘that the modern sculptor is a realist with a difference, 
since while progressively eliminating all the trappings of a sensible reality, he is 
yet continually working towards the realization of certain forms which he feels 
to be ultimate. Similarly, while his work in its architectonic and constructive 
character clearly reflects the mechanical tendencies of this age, he himself, in his 
advocacy of a personal craftsmanship, as opposed to the technical practices of 
the schools, has given proof of his recognition that sculpture no less than painting 
is primarily an activity of the soul.”’ 


FRENCH DRAWINGS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Denys Sutton. Pleiades 
Books, Ltd. 30s. 

Mr. Denys Sutton’s book is an eloquent defence of ‘‘a period that was as 
fertile as it was controversial,’ and full emphasis is given to the romantic 
flourishes of Régence and of Rococo, the didactic gestures of the Revolutionary 
era. Of the men and women he comments: ‘‘ Their very frankness and 
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capacity for enthusiasm were combined, however, with a percipient knowledge 
of human motives—as they appear, at any rate, on the surface ’’; and the large 
number of drawings illustrate a marvellous awareness of a surface, lyrical, 
piquant, brilliant, with here and ‘there the boldness of a sharper taste in human 
atterns. 
‘ The text recounts the influence of monarchs and favourites, of collectors and 
dealers; and the drawings of gardens and fétes, the stage, Paris streets, and the 
portraits convey the gaiety and richness of the century which the Goncourts—as 
Mr. Sutton quotes—described as ‘‘le plus essentiellement francais de notre histoire 
nationale.’’ Mr. Sutton sketches with great felicity the background, the 
significance of Watteau, Chardin, La Tour, Greuze, Fragonard, David, Prud’hon 
and many others. His notes on the plates are admirable. The achievement of 
the book can perhaps be suggested by this extract typical of Mr. Sutton’s 
feeling for the period, and indicating the range and quality of the drawings: © 
‘‘ The eighteenth century was well served by its draughtsmen. Their 
drawings matched the vivacious quality of the age, its lightness of touch, 
its desire for freedom. They formed a necessary and appropriate counter- 
part to the supple, vigorous prose of Voltaire or Fréron, that sharp weapon 
for controversy and for vivid and racy analysis which had replaced the 
stately periods of the preceding century. The drawing was the proper 
instrument, sensitive, alert and even malicious, for the record of an age that 
was prepared to be profound but hated to be dull.’’ 


ORrPHEUS. A Symposium of the Arts. Edited by John Lehmann. Volume JI. 
Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Lehmann’s foreword to Orpheus IJ is a bland and beautifully adequate 
retort to ‘‘ the spiky vocabulary employed against the first volume of Orpheus 
by Comrade Zenkevich in a recent number of Soviet Literature. And, quite 
unmoved, he offers ‘‘ our Muscovite critics another plateful of gilded nuts to crack 
theif teeth om)... 1. 

On the decorative platter lie, for example, William Plomer’s admirable essay 
on Edward Fitzgerald, who ‘‘cherished his learned leisure and his contemplative 
indolence ’’; Ronald Crichton’s account of the Greek peasant Theophilos and his 
extraordinary paintings—the man who, self-taught, could never master the laws 
of perspective, the relation of design to space, but who when once “‘ it was 
evident that the available space was not large enough for the subject . . . . was 
asked what he would do when he came to the end of the wall. ‘ Build more,’ 
he replied ’’; the delicate fantasy by Jules Supervielle. One certainly hears 
Comrade Zenkevich’s excited voice: ‘‘ Artificial. Reactionary. Useless. Epigonic. 
Decadent.’’ 

There is a typical story by William Sansom, another by the late Denton 
Welch, showing much of his amazing visual gift and feeling for atmosphere as 
arresting as De La Mare’s, and Gordon Sager’s fine ‘ A Night in Ramadan.’ 
Donat O’Donnell contributes a brilliant study of Georges Bernanos, John 
Lehmann writes on Henry James, Rex Warner on ‘ The European Spirit in 
Literature,’ and Edith Sitwell, Norman Nicholson, Louis MacNeice and George 
Barker discuss their creative methods. There are articles on the English and 
French theatre, on contemporary Italian and French painting and on the work 
of Evie Hone; a charming account of a childhood in Paris; and poems by, among 
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others, Lilian Bowes Lyon and Terence Tiller. This symposium of the arts, with 
its illustrations, its range, its emphasis, is a distinguished piece of work. 


R. M. Fox. 


THE Grass MrenaGertE. A Play by Tennessee Williams. John Lehmann. 
7s. 6d. net. i 
_ _ Tennessee Williams, the author of this play which has drawn large audiences 
in London and New York, contributes a foreword in which he talks about the 
penalties of success. He says: “‘ The sort of life which I had had previous to 
this popular success was one that required endurance, a life of clawing and 
scratching along a sheer surface and holding on tight with raw fingers to every 
inch of rock higher than the one caught hold of before, but it was a good life 
because it was the sort of life for which the human organism is created.’’ It 
appears that being a popular playwright is rather like being a goldfish in a bowl. 
But his “‘ Glass Menagerie ’’ does not deal with such a rarefied tragedy. It is 
a common little tragedy of people suffering from deprivations and frustrations. 

The piece is described as a ‘‘ memory play ’’ and we see those involved 
through the mind and memory of a drifting seaman who has left his family 
behind. The family consists of Amanda—the mother—a bright, prattling, 
middle-aged woman, and Laura, her daughter, who, because a childhood illness 
left her with one leg slightly shorter than the other, has always shrunk from 
people. As she grows up she becomes more shy and retiring. She spends her 
time playing her favourite worn-out records and dusting a collection of little 
glass animals. Tom—her brother and the narrator of the story—is a dissatisfied 
young man, a would-be poet with a job in a warehouse. His father had 
deserted the family many years before, moving on in response to some restless 
urge in his being, an urge which Tom also feels. All they have left of him is a 
photograph, smiling at them with easy goodhumour. 

Amanda is always planning a wedding for Laura and dreams of “‘gentlemen 
callers’’ such as she remembers in her youth. She talks Tom into bringing one 
of his friends from the warehouse to meet Laura and the meeting is more 
successful—considering Laura’s painful shyness—than seemed likely at first. 
But this very ordinary young man is already engaged. Laura is disappointed 
and the mother’s hopes are dashed. Just at this point Tom decides to move on 
and leaves his mother and sister to resolve their problems. We do not know 
how they do this for they only live in the memory of the young man who leaves 
them—framed in a sentimental dream that is not strong enough to bring him 
back. = 
All the characters are sharply delineated. It is a sad, nostalgic, little play 
of two acts in which we are made to see the family—and perhaps all humanity— 
as figures in a glass menagerie. Tennessee Williams understands that to arouse 
sympathy one should not work on too broad a canvas. And his play is more 
compelling than the tragedy of the poor, little rich boy in the foreword, for there 
is always a phoney element in such lamentations. The play reads well and its 
appeal to the audience is no longer in doubt. 


Tue Diary oF ANTOINE RoQUENTIN. By Jean-Paul Sartre. Translated from 
the French ‘ La Nausée ’ by Lloyd Alexander. John Lehmann. gs. 6d. 
M. Jean-Paul Sartre has, in a criticism of the surrealists, described them 
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as ‘ grave-diggers.’ In his first novel La Nausée of which this book is a 
translation—he, as exponent of his own form of existentialism, assumes an even 
more depressing réle: on the world he remorselessly spreads the mould of 
unheroic unresistance, of disgust; and objects, landscapes, people begin to blossom 
into nightmares. ; 

The diary of the writer Roquentin, come to the provincial town of Bouville 
to conclude his researches into the life of the Marquis de Rollebon, is a remark- 
able psychological study such as might be made of a patient in an asylum, 
helpless in the concentric cells of body, psyche and memory, and turned 
immovably to the wall of his dilemma. Roquentin, trapped within his own 
existence, makes vain efforts to invade other existences, To cross the abyss, he 
seeks contact with objects. He fondles chestnuts, old rags and soiled papers 
but, as the inanimate insinuate themselves into his consciousness, he knows fear. 
Nausea is in his hands. He reaches out to people. To Francoise, Anny and the 
Self-Taught Man, he would throw over the most reassuring structures of physical 
intimacy, habit, a fellow-feeling with the betrayed, nostalgia; but everyone 
must drown in his own existence, or be glued to it. Even the Marquis de 
Rollebon returns to nothingness. 


‘“ We were a heap of living creatures, irritated, embarrassed at ourselves, 
we hadn’t the slightest reason to be there, none of us, each one, 
confused, vaguely alarmed, felt in the way in relation to the others. ... 
I dreamed vaguely of killing myself to wipe out at least one of these 
superfluous lives. But even my death would have been In the way. 
In the way, my corpse, my blood on these stones, between these plants, 
at the back of this smiling garden. And the decomposed flesh would 
have been In the way in the earth which would receive my bones, at 
last, cleaned, stripped, peeled, proper and clean as teeth, it would have 
been In the way: I was In the way for eternity.”’ 


Roquentin’s meditations on existence, beginning with a Cartesian firmness, 
rapidly disintegrate into the nausea of despair. Hope—as experienced by Anny 
and Roquentin—is described as a feeling of adventure; but it is merely the 
hunger to participate, and in this world of phenomena sharing is ultimately 
impossible. The only chance of salvation lies in man’s creative activity: yet 
the dimension that music reveals to him, the clarity of a book that would suggest 
something “ above existence,’ the necessary hardness of steel for such creation, 
appear as little more than alleviation of the struggle to forget nausea. 

Among all the beautiful and the ugly, decadent imagery, M. Sartre’s pre- 
occupation with eyes is noticeable: eyes like fish-scales, bulging eyes, eyes that 
devour faces. This perhaps sub-conscious revulsion from unknown entities 
makes one wonder if his atheism is unassailable. 

Berdyaev has written justly: ‘‘ The whole Sartrian movement is chilling; 
it possesses no fire, which alone would make it possible to create the future .. . 
It is a twilight philosophy, but one which is still called to play a certain rédle as 
a phase of human experience.’’ And this is a book that demands attention if 
one is fully to appreciate the present trends of French literature--and whether 
one likes it or not, it is a considerable work. 

The occasional Americanisms give awkwardness to an otherwise good 
translation. 
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REDEMPTION. By Francis Stuart. Gollancz. gs. 


Mr. Stuart’s latest novel continues the theme of Pillar of Cloud, the theme 
that “‘ to grasp evil is as difficult and requires as much imagination and passion 
as to grasp and be moved by holiness,’’ that only those who have innocently or 
imaginatively suffered this evil will find the vision and strength to shape life anew. 

Mr. Compton MacKenzie has suggested a comparison with Dostoievsky; and 
here are that constant meditation on suffering, that belief in common brotherhood, 
humility before the sinner, the saint who has renounced the intellect. The novel, 
set in a country town in Ireland, concerns a group of people who suffer variously 
—the local priest, his sister, a foreign woman and a writer who have experienced 
the horrors of war in Europe, a fishmonger who commits murder, and others— 
and the attempt of some of them to experience the sense of communion that comes 
from simple relationships, from the serenity of inner poverty, from charity to 
publicans and sinners. The book is moving in its agonized consciousness of the 
engulfing darkness, the monstrous pain that concentration camps and war, 
complacency and indifference, inflict. That the smile of Father Mellowes seems 
indeterminate and pallid beside the pregnant silence of The Grand Inquisitor 
underlines perhaps the difference between genius and fine talent; or it may be that 
over-simphification on any canvas smaller than Dostoievsky’s, and especially in 
our time, gives a weaker emphasis, a less compelling distortion. 

Redemption is, however, a book that, with its integrity and grave beauty, 
will impress everyone whose sensibilities are not numbed by his own small zone 
of hoped-for personal safety. 


THE GRAND DesiGN. By John Dos Passos. John Lehmann. ros. 6d. 

Mr. Dos Passos writes for a cinema-conditioned audience. In The Grand 
Design one watches episode after episode flash past: home life, sentimental, 
uxorious or strained; journeys by train, car or plane with typical American 
landscapes whose slickness, beauty or slatternly despair are necessary to the main 
theme: President Roosevelt’s New Deal; close-ups of politicians in Washington, 
of social functions, of farmers, agitators, the Press—everyone seemingly damp 
with heat and emotion. And there is, as in his other novels, the commentary: 
sardonic, angry, pitiful in turn. All the gulped unfinished meals, the involved 
politics, the race against time, the publicity, the oddly uncouth conversations 
of some of the intellectuals and the realistic detail may have an exhausting effect; 
but it must be admitted that Mr. Dos Passos as producer of the topically American 
scene is vigorous, serious and imaginative, and that he knows what he wants 


to say. 


Tue Biazinc Tower. By R. B. Marriott. The Quadrant Press. tos. 6d. 


The story of man’s search for his soul and his destination has been told 
many times. One assumes, in this account of the woman Helen, of her journey 
and its end, that the impact of the last war with its bombardments has influenced 
the choice of imagery. The Blazing Tower has the dynamics of a fantastic ballet 
with, at times, a Chagall décor. The intersecting emotional planes, the speech 
that is potent then crumbling, the débris of syntax, are not always, however, 
completely successful. When the words are arranged a la Gertrude Stein, there 
can oddly be heard an unnerving Peter Pan lisp; and certain passages contrast 
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unfavourably with the surrealistic effects of a Jean Maquet. For example: 
‘‘ With Vincent, the god’s beard got in the way of many things and he ivory- 
towered until he was yellow like grandmother’s piano, but with no frill, as he 
had round his curving limbs, and not like the songs Tobit loved that were 
partly is making more than the gleaming or even gleaming gleaming; and it was 
part of his saintmaking: a sort of saint with sounding background and Vincent 
stealing the ivory towers that took him from his ivory-towering, where he 
remained.”’ 

The style is, of course, deliberate, and has force and simplicity as Helen’s 
awareness deepens of ‘‘ the thing of the known destination, the part of reality 
that is a pulse in the beginning of all, the strict thing of power to gather the 
scattered parts and make them whole.’’ The development of the esoteric theme 
eventually makes a coherent pattern of the urgent surface profusion symbolizing 
irrational psychic forces. 

The Blazing Tower is a sensitive, imaginative piece of work which each 
reader will interpret according to the significance he gives to ‘‘ the self which 
exists only as an eye seeing.”’ 


THE RIVER Line. By Charles Morgan. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


The River Line is a tragedy of the Resistance Movement in France, told in 
retrospect. Sturgess, an American, comes to England to stay with a friend and 
his French wife. The three of them had been involved in the death of a young 
man, loved by them all, but suddenly suspected of being a German spy. His 
execution had taken place at a moment of great danger to those concerned with 

the River Line,’ an escape-route to the Spanish frontier for Allied airmen. The 
reserve of his hosts about the affair and the difficult if affectionate relationship 
created by their memories induce Sturgess to confide his still-tormented doubts 
to an English girl; and his love for her leads directly to the climax hinted 
throughout the book. 

The reader who demands a realistic novel may complain at a certain stiffness 
of technique, at the length of the speeches made, without much individual rhythm, 
by the characters in turn. But for those interested less in characters tricked and 
padded to the silhouette of the common man and woman, and more in tensions 
of mind and spirit, the pattern made by differing planes of reality, the sudden 
blaze of allegory: this story of the struggle between the crusader and the quietist 
in the living and the influence on them of a dead man who had ‘ travelled light ’ 
will be a memorable one. 


AND THEN CAME FEAR. By Marten Cumberland. Hurst & Blackett. 8/6 
(Selected by the Crime-Book Society). 


This is no place for an essay on the evolution of the mystery-thriller. That 
would make a book—and a very interesting book. But to give Mr. Cumberland 
his rightful place in the hierarchy of crime-writers, it will be necessary for me to 
touch on the subject. Most people know of the literary beginnings of the ‘“‘tale of 
horror’’—of Poe, of Sheridan Le Fanu, Gaboriau and the crystallisation of these 
early and inspired writers in the familiar and beloved character of Sherlock 
Holmes. 

After Holmes, however, deterioration set in. The idea grew (and has not 
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yet entirely disappeared) that ‘‘ any one could do it.’’ The publishers’ lists 
swarmed with “‘bodies’’—bodies in the bath, in the library, in the park, in the 
farmyard—anywhere and everywhere a body might or might not be found. The 
mystery-thriller became a sort of inferior crossword-puzzle in which the ‘‘least 
likely’’ person was sure to be the criminal. 

And so, finally, to the period of rehabilitation and regeneration. A number 
of authors who had never deserted the classic form of the crime-story emerged 
triumphantly from the ruck and have led the field ever since. One of these, 
Marten Cumberland, now working on his fourteenth ‘‘Dax’’ mystery, is perhaps 
the leading exponent of the classical method. Not for him the “‘inspired’’ 
amateur sleuth, the babbling ‘‘confidant,’’ the showers of fantastic clues; no, his 
work is squarely based on police procedure. And his protagonist, Commissaire 
Saturnin Dax of the First Mobile Brigade (Judicial Police), is above all a police- 
man. True, he is a French policeman: he has a horror of draughts; as the years 
go by, his children’s home-work is becoming an increasing burden on his few 
leisured moments: his,glass of marc is harder to get. But he is first and foremost 
a shrewd, human, officer of the Police. He does not know, at the first glimpse 
of the corpse, that the murder has been committed by a left-handed, colour-blind 
morphinomaniac, and then carefully conceal this flash of inspiration from the 
reader (and of course, his subordinates in the Brigade) until the last chapter. 
No—any clues there are, will be dealt with by the Technical Squad. And for 
what our American cousins call ‘‘leg-work’’ there is that somewhat gauche An- 
glophile, Brigadier Felix Norman, with his tweeds, his calabash pipe, his boxing 
title, and his little red car. In contrast we find his other assistant Brigadier 
Georges Alder, a gaunt mephistophelean figure in a black mackintosh. 

Where most crime writers betray themselves is in their sociological implic- 
ations: no matter how deftly they may be handling their main theme, as soon 
as real types—professional men and women, artists, craftsmen, etc.,—are left 
to themselves for a moment, they begin to perpetrate enormities. Artists 
‘* gloat over their palettes,’’ musicians whose fingers wander ‘“‘idly over the 
keys’’ begin, absentmindedly, to ‘‘strum’’ six-part fugues by Bach . . . and 
when it comes to other writers... . ! 

Marten Cumberland’s literary and artistic integrity alone, would guarantee 
him a place among the first of crime-writers. He never appeals to vulgarity or 
snobbishness. If he has a carefully concealed bias, it is against those elements 
in society to-day, who by conspiring with and conniving at fraud and usury, 
have combined to render life in this twentieth century, one of the most joyless 
and squalid periods in the history of mankind. 

What more can I say, then, of ‘‘ And Then Came Fear,’’ save—Vive M. le 
Commissaire Saturnin Dax? Long may he flourish! 


Dark AvENUES. By Ivan Bunin. Translated from the Russian by Richard Hare. 
John Lehmann. gs. 6d. 

Ivan Bunin, whose first book of verse appeared while Chekhov and Tolstoy 
were still writing, shows in this latest collection of short stories, written between 
1938 and 1944, not only a wonderful vitality and freshness, but also, as his 
translator comments, ‘‘ the vigour of imaginative memory.’’ Though he left 
Soviet Russia in 1918 to live in Paris, he has a passion for his country at once 
lyrical and realistic. 

E 
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Whether he describes the Caucasus: 


‘‘ The nights were hot and impenetrably dark, in their blackness fireflies 
moved and shimmered with a topaz-coloured light, and the croaking of the 
forest frogs sounded like wooden bells. When the eye grew accustomed 
to the dark, the stars came out and the mountain ridge above the village 
jutted out among trees, which we had not noticed by day. And all night 
long we could hear the hollow sound of drums and the throaty, nostalgic 
hopelessly-happy wail of what seemed to be one and the same unending 
song ”’; 

a country house: 

‘On the eve of the big winter festivals the country house was always 
heated like a steam bath and presented a strange picture—a vista of 
spacious but low rooms with doors all wide open—stretching in a line from 
the hall up to the sitting-room at the other end of the house—and glittering 
with wax candles and little lamps burning in front of the ikons ’’; 

or a walk in the evening: 

‘* When I turned back, a warm almost hot wind was rising and the 
young moon already shone in the sky, a glittering semi-circle which 
promised nothing good: the other half was just visible like a translucent 
cobweb; the whole reminded me of some strange acorn ’’; 

it is obvious that the Russia of his younger days still burns in his veins. And 
these stories, most of them sketched with heavy, erotic strokes, have a quality at 
once sensuous and expectant, and an economy that yet spills richness of colour 
and movement over their pages. 


HaLF In Earnest. By John D. Sheridan. Dublin: The Talbot Press. 6s. 


net. 
As Luck Woutp Have It. By M. H. Campbell. Dundalk: The Dundalgan 
Press. 9s. 6d. 


An unemployed science-master and his bride began their married life under 
a ‘‘ borrowed-roof,’’ spontaneously took to farming—the only really productive 
employment, since mining has been classed as “‘ distribution ’’—and, ten years 
afterwards were convinced that the farmers’ life is the only one worthy of 
Man, the only one which uses the whole of his capabilities—intelligence and 
good memory, strength of will and arm, skill of fingers, physical endurance in 
sun and storm—and that it is the only life which is wholly satisfying—wholesome 
in the old meaning of that word—feeding spirit, mind and body. With the 
spirit and hopes of earlier pioneers, the Campbells began their new life on 
Copeland Island, off the North Insh coast; and afterwards, undaunted by the 
difficulties to which gritless tyros might have succumbed (but which to them 
were mere worries), they bought a “‘ forlorn and derelict place ’’ at Ballycam, 
on the Ards peninsula, built their new home, and there the S.R.N., S.C.M. 
settled down to the busy life of a farmer’s wife. This fascinating book is much 
more than a personal account of the major and subaltern affairs and 
complexities of farming in times of peace and warfare: it is, too, a buoyant and 
zeastful story wherein the characters and conditions are sketched candidly, and 
occasionally critically, against the background of a friendly Ulster countryside 
—a story of light-hearted pluck. 
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Lucy WaLTER—WIFE oR Mistress. By Lord George Scott. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

The late Lord George Scott, a son of the sixth Duke of Buccleuch, had for 
an ancestress, Lucy Walter, and the author is at pains to show that Charles II 
married her. The author does certainly show that historical evidence can be 
most questionable. Charles accepted James Croft as his son and made him 
Duke of Monmouth, and the sword of filial loyalty leaps from its scabbard to 
defend ‘The maligned lady ’ who was Monmouth’s mother, against whom 
charges of loose living are dismissed as calumny dictated by political prejudice 
and expediency. The handsomely-produced book gives us charming pictures, 
and will interest many besides the historian. 


Tue Love Letters oF Henry VIII. Edited with an Introduction and Com- 
ments by Henry Savage. (Allan Wingate : 1940). 

Research into historical characters usually ends in the sympathetic scholar 
conceiving a tenderness for his subject, and so it is with Mr. Savage. He rightly 
stresses the ‘very human side’ of that bluff King Hal, and tells us he was ‘not 
altogether so black as he has been painted.’ But, two sentences later, the his- 
torian repeats that most sinister of modern quotations: ‘all power tends to 
corrupt.’ 

Whether in Big Business and Politics, or in the lists of love the Dictator 
begins by trying to win affection: he ends by attempting to compel it—after 
which, as Stendhal pointed out, power must be abused to be maintained. 

The love-letters of Henry reveal a good competent style, for, after all, it is 
not every man who has six wives to practise these arts upon. Nevertheless, 
around 1540, the commodity showed a tendency to be in short supply. The 
beautiful Duchess of Milan, declining the honour, said in effect: ‘1 have but 
one head; had I two, one would have been at his Majesty’s service.’ The trials 
of the amorist increase when he finds himself pitted against women of experience 
and cool judgment who obstinately insist upon keeping their heads. M.C. 


THE CornisH Review. Edited by Denys Val Baker. No. 2. Summer, 1949. 
2s. 6d. 

Mr. Val Baker’s editorial aims are clear and vigorous: “‘ A magazine devoted 
entirely to fostering and expressing the cultural life of the county ’’; and the 
presentation of ‘‘ a living cross-section picture of Cornish life.’’ 

This second number includes verse by Ruth Manning-Sanders, Ronald 
Bottrall and W. S. Graham; studies by Ivor Thomas and Ashley Rowe; essays 
on Cornwall’s ornithology, Newquay, and on Charles Lee; an article by Bernard 
Leach: ‘‘ My World as a Potter’; notes on art and the theatre, and book 
reviews. There are reproductions of work by Bernard Leach, Denis Mitchell, 
Bryan Wynter, H. Segal, and others. Mr. Val Baker, with the fate of “‘ Q’s”’ 
Cornish Magazine in mind, emphasizes the difficulties of a regional magazine; but 
one cannot believe that so attractive and discriminating a review will fail to have 
the adequate support not only of Cornish people, but of all interested in Celtic 
matters. : 


SHANNON’s Way. By A. J. Cronin. London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd. os. 6d. 


net. 
Dr. Shannon’s way is a rough one. He is one of those highly-strung, 
lonely men who find it not easy to adapt themselves to the conventions of their 
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fellows. In modern parlance we might say that he is not a good “ mixer ’’; 
but he is highly qualified in his profession, and he has the perseverence to 
stick closely to his experimental and research work, under ‘‘ make-shift 
conditions, while diligently attending to the uncongenial curative duties which 
perforce he undertakes as the means of existence. His mind is so deeply 
absorbed by research that he is unable to attune himself to the rhythm of 
professional customs and orderliness. So he goes from clinic to dispensary, 
from county hospital to mental-home, and finally to the “ fit-up ’’ laboratory 
where, with the help of Jean Law (afterwards Dr. Law), he makes the discovery 
which is to be an inestimable contribution to the science of medicine; but only 
to find himself beaten by an American rival who has been working along the 
same lines. Then come physical and nervous collapse, with the usual prolonged 
convalescence; but all comes right at the end. 

Doctors dominate this new novel, and only by the author’s fine-drawing 
of characters is interest sustained from the first meeting (in a “lab. ’’) to a 
‘‘ proposal ’’ (in another ‘‘ lab.’’), and on to a ‘‘ mixed ’’ marriage and the 
consequent appointment—out of the blue—as a lecturer at Lausanne. The 
backgrounds are as varied as the characters. These, and the theme of the story, 
have given Dr. Cronin full scope for his skill in definitive description and 
—one tough and cynical and money-grabbing, after many years of experience; 
the other sensitive, hopeful and enthusiastic, seeking to help mankind with little 
psychological insight. In Dr. Mather’s dispensary, in a dull “‘ Glaswegian ”’ 
setting, the author is at his best in presenting two directly opposite personalities 
thought of reward. 


DELIVER Me From Bioop. By A. J. Stanley. Dublin: The Talbot Press. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The ‘‘ bad times ”’ in Ireland have been written about so much that any 
new stories relating to that unhappy period must have exceptional merit if they 
are to win prominence and permanence, and they must be free from the bias 
and over-dramatisation which tend to become traditional in that class of our 
National literature. Here the author shows admirable restraint in a stirring 
dramatic story which, although he does not classify it as a historical novel, is 
founded on fact and follows the popularly appreciated trend of construction. 
He writes convincingly; the scenes and incidents are portrayed faithfully, and 
the characters are finely drawn. The work bears evidence of diligent study of 
conventions and manners in a time long gone by, of agrarian life in the Irish 
midlands of the nineteenth century; and many of its readers will be looking for 
another story by this author. 


} eRe: 


WEST AND East. By Michael P. O’Connor. The Talbot Press. Dublin. 
Price: 8s. 6d. 

This collection of short stories has a varied background: Ireland, France, 
the Far East. Its merit lies in straightforward narrative, surface realism and 
vivid if commonplace descriptive power. The sentimentality and sometimes 
arch dialogue are embarrassing; but it is undoubtedly a pleasant book for the 


reader whose choice is simple plot, adventure, a familiar technique and a neat 
ending. 
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